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New Edition, with Flora 





ANDREWS’S BOTANY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
$1.50 


NEW EDITION of this popular text-book is now pub- 
A lished, including a Brief Flora of the Eastern United 





States. Andrews’s Botany has proved most success- 
ful from the fact that it is not. too difficult for aver- 
age high school work, and the lessons are arranged 
according to the seasons, so that each subject ‘will be taken 
7 just when the material for it is most easily obtainable. 
The book requires no expensive laboratory equipment, as the 
experiments described can be performed with simple home- 
made appliances within the reach of every school. Each 
lesson contains a list of the living specimens required, a 
description of the necessary appliances, and a large number 
of practical questions and suggestions for field work. At the 
end of the volume is a valuable bibhography. Teachers with- 
out special training will have no difficulty in using the book. 

The Brief Flora, prepared especially for this book, gives 
descriptions of over twelve hundred species. covering the 
flowering plants, wild and cultivated, which are most fre- 

wit met with by the beginner in the eastern half of the 

nited States. The use of a complete flora is both difficult 
and discouraging for the pupil beginning the study, from the 
very multitude and diversity of the plants presented. The 
Brief Flora avoids this difficulty, and in addition describes 
each plant so exactly and fully as to enable the young pupil 
to determine readily and accurately its genus and species. 
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Stories of the development of our country by the real 


American Pioneers 
By W. A. and BLANCHE S. Mowry 
High principles of practical living and thinking 
encouraged by 
Old Tales and Modern Ideals 
By J. H. PHILLIPS 
Practical vocabulary, interesting exercises, and 
good literature supplied by 
A German Grammar, 
_ By G. T. DippoLp 
Important and dramatic events in Georgia, told in 
Georgia History Stories $1.00 
By J. H. CHAPPELL 
The story of Arkansas, as contained in the biog- 
raphies of 
The Makers of Arkansas History 
By J. H. REYNOLDS 
Many deeds of heroism during the two great 
struggles furnish these 
Stories of the War of Independence In press 


a 
Stories of the War of 1812 
By E. T. TOMLINSON 


Catalogue of a thousand other titles sent on request 
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THE FAMOUS MEN SERIES 





Nothing is more fascinating to young children than history, 
if it is presented in the form of stories, each with an individ- 
ual for its hero and central figure. Such stories are never 
op They are as attractive as fairy tales and more 
valuable. 





Stories of the heroes of all countries and all ages are told in 
a style so vigorous and simple, and at the same-time so dig- 
nified, that children of the third, fourth and fifth grades can 
use them most profitably as text-books. They are equally 
attractive as supplementary readers for 
those schools which find it impracticable to 





Such stories may be taught to children 
who can read an ordinary Third Reader, so 
as to supersede fairy tales and juvenile fic- 
tion of less educational value. 


The Committee of Ten and the Commit- 


FAMOUS MEN 
OF GREECE 
OF ROME 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


introduce a special text-book on mythology 
and biography in these grades. 


The books are beautiful illustrated with 
numerous first-class half-tone reproductions 
of historical paintings, pictures famous over 
the world. 








tee of Fifteen both recommend that the 
first two years of a course in history, begin- 


ning in the third or fourth grade, should be given to the study 


of mythology and biography. 


The Famous Men Series was prepared to meet this demand. 


The books are 7 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, of 265, 269, and 272 pages 
respectively. Price, 50 cents each. 


Write for booklet of sample pages. 
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Geometric Problems 


A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy - ° @ a .30 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy - - - 25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place - ” ~ New York 





i ; : Kellogg’s Nelv 
New Report and Merit Cards Fellose's Nelw 


first time really attractive merit cards are avail- 
able. These prove great incentives to better 
work in schools. Parents much appreciate 
them. Send for samples. 
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A valuable new book by 
a popular New York 
City Superintendent. 
rice, 80c.; postage, 
10¢. 











Munson's Education Through Nature 
The first scientific presentation of Nature Study, theory and prac- 
tice. Price. $1.25; postage, 10c. 


E. L. KELLOGG &CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





The Educational Foundations 


Professional Advancement Course Ossian H. Lang, Editor 


The Program for 1905 6.— The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 
even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. The co-operation of 
several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 
following outline : 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
METHODOLOGY Of EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 
TERMINOLOGY, EDUCATIONA!' | ‘LASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD 
STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 


TEACHING. 

SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 
Only $1.50 3 year MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization and con- 
duct of suck slubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogical books wili be 


sent on application. Address, 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., : : 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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body strong—a boon to the 
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teacher and student. 
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FRENCH for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
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The Father of the President. 


- By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE. 


Theodore Roosevelt, father of President Roose- 
velt, was one of the trustees of the Children’s Aid 
Society when I had the honor to be admitted to 
that worthy body. 

I was, at the time of my admission, a very 
young girl. My parish was one of the schools on 
a down town west side street. My school con- 
sisted of fifty children. It was indeed a ragged 
brigade. Such gamins I have never had the 
misfortune to encounter, even in my long ex- 
perience among the children of the street. The 


Compulsory School Attendance law was a very - 


new affair then, and, of course, the children and 
parents evaded it and did all they could possibly 
devise to fabricate an excuse to keep the children 
out of school. 

The fifty children who composed this encourag- 
ing school to which I had been appointed were of 
the kind to have dismayed any teacher of experi- 
ence. My youth and lack of knowledge of the 
work gave me untold audacity. In my ignorance 
I gloried in the fact my school was such a hard 
one. I looked upon the children, particularly the 
desperately bad ones, with delight. Isaid smilingly 
to myself, ‘‘O what wonders I shall perform 
here! What reforms, I shall make! How much 
good I shall do in this wretched place! In six 
months, this shall be a model school! ”’ 

So thought this trusting child! Alas, poor infant! 
When the six months had passed, despite the glori- 
ous enthusiasm of youth, I acknowledged I saw 
very little improvement in my gamin crowd. The 
children stayed out half the morning begging or 
stealing and would saunter into school in time for 
the bread and molasses we dispensed to our for- 
lorn crowd at noon. When I refused to give them 
that delicacy unless they attended all the morning, 
they would not honor me with their society all 
day. They enjoyed the noon day meal, but when 
the choice had to be made between their morning 
trampings on the docks or begging from door to 
door, and the bread and molasses they invariably 
chose the former. Anything rather than be 
coerced to do the right thing. 

One big boy told me, he was always an early 
riser and when I said in delighted accents, ‘“‘O 
then, Frank, you can come to school at nine o ’clock! 
Remember I shall expect you to-morrow morning, 
and always after this.’’ Frank surveyed me a 
moment, then his broad face grew broader, as it 
stretched into a smile that reached all the way 
across his good-natured countenance, ‘‘Noma’am,’’ 
his grin covering his whole face, ‘‘I just couldn’t 
come to school at nine o’clock, because you see I 
gets too tired settin’ all de time. I must stretch; 
I just can’t be as good as pie, all day.’’ Upon the 
discouraged girl who sat looking at him with her 
heart sore and heavy, this interesting youth smiled 
with serene indifference. 

Unto this most encouraging educational band, a 
gallant gentleman appeared one morning. It was 


a bitterly cold February day. Hardly half of my 
roll number of pupils were present. 

Our visitor entered the room with a quick bound- 
ing step, his face aglow with a kind smile. His 
eyes looked at us with interest and sympathy thru 
their gold rimmed glasses. He introduced himself 
to us as one of our trustees, Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt. Like his distinguished son, his very presence, 
his every glance exhilarated, and gave one fresh 
courage. The children looked upon him with de- 
lighted eyes at once. Mr. Roosevelt grasped the 
situation immediately. The few words in which I 
tried to explain the condition of the children who 
formed the school, were enough. His quick sym- 
pathy brought the tears rushing to my girlish 
eyes. 

When I said, ‘‘O Mr. Roosevelt, I sometimes 
fear I am trying to dip out the Atlantic with a 
teaspoon. All my efforts have beenin vain. I did 
have such high hopes of reforming these children, 
and thru them, the neighborhood, but ’’—with a 
half sob and misty eyes, ‘‘I feel as if my efforts 
had been in vain.’ 

Mr. Roosevelt gave me a quick glowing look 
and said earnestly, ‘‘ Do you believe that any real 
effort for the good is ever in vain? No, indeed, 
no matter how little the result may be, apparently, 
there is always some good done, some result to the 
good attained.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I have had an awful fear of 
late, only very lately I admit, that perhaps I am 
too young to bring about any real good.’’ 

My visitor laughed his happy ringing laugh, so 
like his son’s, and said, ‘‘ Too young, don’t you 
know that quotation about the ‘ bright lexicon of 
youth,’ and we are told that, in that lexicon, 
‘there is no such word as fail.’ ’’ 

The inspiring words, the kind looks of sympathy, 
cheered and consoled me. 

‘*Now,’’ said Mr. Roosevelt, “‘I shall come in to 
see you to-morrow morning, and we will go over 
the whole ground together, and we will lay our 
plans to carry on our great reforms.”’ 

He did come, not only the next day, but many 
other days. From his advent, everything im- 
proved. He cheered, advised, and admonished 
the children, particularly the larger boys. He 
offered prizes for genuine improvement in attend- 
ance, deportment, and neatness. He followed up 
the incorrigible ones, saw the wretched and gener- 
ally depraved parents. 

It was a pleasure to witness his interviews with 
these poor creatures. One woman, a desperate 
character in the neighberhood—she was a hard 
drinker and was always in a turmoil with the other 
women in the tenement house where she lived 
because of her ungovernable temper—came into 
the school one morning. She had four children 
who came to me, three little girls, and one wretch- 

edly bad boy. This boy was one of’ the worst 
thieves of his size and age in the ward. He was 
the mother’s idol. I really think he rivaled the 
whiskey bottle in her affections. Her ‘‘ Chimmy ’’ 
could do no wrong, not even when she was brought 
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face to face with the evidences of his guilt; it was 
always some other boy’s fault. 

Mr. Roosevelt had been working over this boy, 
and ‘‘Chimmy,’’ one afternoon after our kind 
friend had paid us his weekly visit, delighted me 
by saying, ‘‘ What you tink, Mr. Roosevelt is nice? 
I likes him.”’ 

‘*O Jimmy !’’ I exclaimed, he is indeed nice and 
kind—so good, I am glad you see how good he is.”’ 

‘* Chimmy ”’ looked at me from under his heavy 
brows and replied, “‘ Yes, ma’am, I likes Mr. 
Roosevelt, he’s so—so—so—nobby ’’—speaking 
very slowly the last words. 

On this particular morning the mother of this 
interesting youth had been asked to call. She 
came in with a face like a fury, in a belligerent 
mood, on the defensive to the death for her 
‘*Chimmy.”’ Mr. Roosevelt was sitting at my 
desk. Upon the woman’s entrance he arose, 
stepped forward and met the miserable, be- 
draggled figure as if she had been a princess— 
took her hand in a kind clasp, placed a chair for 
her, and said he was glad to meet her. Ina few 
well-chosen words he brought *‘ Chimmy’s’’ case 
up for discussion. The woman capitulated almost 
immediately. There was no resisting that won- 
derful personality, that sunny smile, those kind 
tones, the sympathetic hand shake. After a little 
more talk the mother agreed to every — 
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Mr. Roosevelt made for the boy’s improvement, 
saying she would leave the hopeful ‘‘Chimmy ”’ in 
our hands. Turning to me she said, ‘“‘I don’t 
wonder at all that Chimmy thinks such a lot of Mr. 
Roosevelt. When I says to him, ‘you thinks a 
whole lot of your school trustee, don’t you, Chimmy? 
Why does yer?’ he says, ‘Yes, mother, I does, 
and you just ought to see the lovely overcoat he 
wears ’ and,’’ raising her grimy hands, “‘ it’s true 
all Chimmy said of him. He is the kind who 
ought to have the overcoats like that; he’s just as 
good as his overcoat.”’ 

I gazed at her, amazed at the singular mixture 
of feelings. 

Mr. Roosevelt continued his interest in the school 
until his untimely death. The children idolized 
him. He was always their hero. His influence 
was wonderful over their every action. They 
have never forgotten his advice and help, altho 
they are men and women with families of their 
own. They often come to see me and always talk 
of Mr. Roosevelt with reverence and love. This 
work of Mr. Roosevelt’s was kept up as if he had 
no other. With all his great business and social 
interests, his municipal and national enterprises, 
he threw himself heart and soul into this obscure 
work among the lowly. Truly his greeting was, 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto Me.’’ 





Manual Training Schedule 


Prepared by Dr. JAMES P. HANEY, Supervisor of Manual Training, for Use in the Schools of New York City. 


Grade 1A. 


Wherever possible in the manual work of the 
first three years, the construction, design, illus- 
tration, and object drawing should be co-ordinated. 
This co-ordination may be effected, by developing 
the lessons in the different subjects named, around 
centers of interest related to the general curric- 
ulum. Such opportunity offers, for example, 
where the language work of the grade calls for 
the reading of story or poem, as Robinson Crusoe 
or Hiawatha. The incidents described may be 
illustrated and the various forms named may be 
made ordrawn. If the forms admit of decoration, 
= designs may be devised for application to 
them. 

There follows some specific directions in regard 
to the development of illustrative drawing and 
constructive work, together with an outline which 
offers various centers and suggests exercises re- 
lated to them. 


Illustrative Drawing. 


Aim.—The aim should be to increase the pupil’s 
power of mental imagery and of graphic expres- 
sion. Constant emphasis should be placed upon 
proper relations and proportions and on well ex- 
pressed action. Continuous effort should be made 
to secure individual expression. 

Lesson Topics.—Wherever possible, lessons in 
illustrative drawing should supplement other 
lessons. In organizing the work of a class, it will 
be well to develop it about certain definite centers 
which should be selected for this purpose. Centers 
chosen from language work or nature study offer 
the greatest advantages. 

Media.—The media used should be simple, re- 
sponsive, and pleasing in effect; simple, so as not 
to require much of the pupil’s attention; re- 
sponsive, that masses may be made with little 
effort and results obtained quickly. The materials 
which best answer these requirements are, in the 
order of their value, crayon, charcoal, and chalk. 


Development of Lesson.—The subject of the 
lesson should be presented with the idea of Ist, 
testing the pupil’s memory; 2nd, of stimulating 
him to close observation; 8rd, of increasing his 
power of mental imagery. 

(a) He should be encouraged to talk freelv. 

(b) He should be induced to take a keen inter- 
est in his everyday surroundings. 

(c) He should be led to see mentally all the pic- 
tures which the subject presents. 

While the class is drawing, attention should be 
given to those who seem at a loss. The class 
should be stopped several times to question those 
who need assistance. 

Class Criticism. —At the close of the lesson or at 
the beginning of the succeeding lesson, a number 
of drawings should be hung for criticism by the 
class. The aim of such criticism should be: 

1. To lead pupils to form a judgment of the 
relative excellence of the work done. 

2. To create a desire for improved technique. 

3. To lead pupils to discover the necessity for 
practice on certain elements. 

The drawings should be hung so as to be seen 
by allpupils. ‘They may be numbered for conven- 
ience. The point on which the pupils have gen- 
erally failed should be dwelt upon. 

A successful lesson will show the following char- 
acteristics: 

1. The pictures will be clear and will show con- 
nected thought on the pupils’ part. 

2. Proportions will be correct. 

3. Action will be well expressed. 

4, The drawings will be individual. 

The chief errors to be corrected are: 

1. Confusion of thought. 

2. Weakness and timidity. 

3. Stiff and poorly expressed action. 

4, Bad proportion. 

On any one of the above errors the criticism 
may turn. 

The following outline is offered as containing, 
in connection with several centers, suggestive 
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topics for illustration. Other topics may be elected 
by the class teacher. Those offered are illustra- 
tive of the general form which should be adhered 
to, in wording different introductory lessons. 
Show ‘‘The Games You Like to Play;’’ ‘‘What 
You Saw on the Street; ’’ ‘‘ How One Can Leave 
the City;’’ ‘‘ How the Market Looks,’’ ete. 

The suggestions are not to be translated into 
commands to illustrate .some particular action, 
place, or thing. They are hints which should be 
be used in framing lessons designed to call forth 
varied and original illustrations, all relating to the 
same subject. 

l. The Home, 


_ Family Occupations—Marketing, cooking, wash- 
ing, sewing, etc. 

Duties—Giving assistance, preparation for school, 
lessons, etc. 

Pleasures—Parties, games, visiting, excursions. 


2. The Community. 


Means of transportation, amusements, adminis- 
tration, commercial life, industrial life, occupa- 
tions, civic institutions, forms of shelter. 

Transportation. 

Railroads (steam, electric, and horse). Land: 
Power (elevated, surface, underground), cabs, 
coaches, bicycles, automobiles. Water: Row boats, 
yachts, steamers, etc. 

Freight—Railroads, ships, vehicles (hand, horse, 
steam, electric). 

Amusements. 

Games, sports, outings, races, circus, theater. 

Administration. 

Street cleaning—workmen, apparatus. 

Street improvements— Workmen, apparatus, sup- 
plies, and repairs. 

Public parks—Points of interest, 
grounds, animals, trees, lake, boats, etc. 

Fire department—House, apparatus, manage- 
ment. 

Building department—Buildings, 
material, machinery. 

Bridge department—Types of bridges, workmen, 
machinery. 

Banks— Departments, methods, employees. 

Postal service—Collection and delivery of mail. 

Militia—Armories, parades, drills, camp life. 

Weather bureau—Signals. 

Department of Correction—Offices, buildings. 

Commercial Life. 

Trade—Stores, shops, markets, venders, buying, 
oi exporting, importing. (See transporta- 
tion. 

Food—Sources, cultivation, implements, prep- 
aration, transportation. 

Clothing— Material, source, implements, distri- 
bution. 

Skins: Animals. Domestic culture; farm build- 
ings, fences, etc. Hunting and trapping: Weap- 
ons. Transportation to salesrooms. 

Manufactured goods: Cotton, linen, silk, wool. 
Gin. Agriculture: Looms. Vermiculture: Ma- 
chines, ete. 

Vocations and Industrial Life. 

Professions—Doctor, dentist, lawyer, teacher, 
minister, etc. 

Trades—Builder, mason, carpenter, painter, 
glazier, electrician, plumber, paper hanger, steam- 
fitter, cabinet maker, basket maker, potter, up- 
holsterer, gardener, expressman, coachman, tailor, 
dressmaker, milliner, shoemaker, jeweler, florist, 


pleasure 


tradesmen, 
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photographer, book-binder, weaver, druggist,. 


motorman, conductor, machinist, etc. 
Civic Institutions. 
Parks (statues, monuments. ) 
Educational—Schools, libraries, museums, zoo- 
logical and botanical gardens. 
Religious—Churches, mission houses, etc. 


Charitable—Hospitals, asylums (societies), care 
of children, care of animals. 

Forms of Shelter. 

Primitive peoples—Warm and cold climates. 

Civilized peoples—Ancient : Private— Domestic: 
public, religious, amusements. Modern: Domestic, 
religious, amusement, commercial, educational, 
governmental, charitable. 


3. The School. 


Lessons, exercises, intermissions, drills, holidays, 
games, excursions. i 


4. As Supplementary to Nature Study. 


Lessons on kindness to animals—-Feeding. the 
birds, squirrels, etc. 

Natural phenomena—Storms, wind, sun, moon. 

Seasons— Occupations, games, trees, the farm. 


_Earth study—Hills, plains, valleys, brooks, 
rivers, ponds, lakes, bays, islands. 


5. As Supplementary to Nature Work in English. 


In connection with the compositions descriptive 
of pupils’ playthings, pets, games, outings, occu- 
pations. 

In connection with reading lessons, stories, etc. 

Mother Goose rhymes, folk stories, narrative 
poems, fables. 


BP 


Coming Meetings. 


It is our desire to make this list as complete as _ possible. 
Any omissions or corrections will be gladly received. 

April 25—28.—Twelth annual meeting of the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training association at the Chicago Art 
institute. The program is unusually complete and attrac- 


tive. . 

April, 1905.—North Nebraska Teachers’ association at 
Norfolk. Pres., J. A. McLean, South Omaha; vice-pres., 
A. V. Teed, Ponca; sec., Otilia Pilger, Norfolk; treas., W. 
H. Richardson, Carroll. 

April 1905.—Central Nebraska Teachers’ association. Pres., 
R. M. Thomson, Ravenna; vice-pres., C. W. Taylor, Geneva; 
sec., Aimee Whitman, Ord. 

April 1905. — Southwestern Educational association at 
McCook. Pres., George H. Thomas, McCook; vice-pres., 
C. W. McMichael, Arapahoe; sec., Sadie B. Smith, Holdrege; 
treas., James O’Connell, Trenton. 

April Massachusetts Civic League, Boston, Mass. 
Sec., Edward T. Hartman. 

Spring, 1905.—Western Drawing and Manual Training 
association, at Chicago. Pres., Lucy S. Silke, Chicago; 
vice-pres., Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, IIl.; gt a E. 
Chamberlain, Saginaw, Mich.; treas., Annette Wales, Min- 
neapolis; auditor, J. E. Painter, Minneapolis. 

June 27—29. West Virginia Educational association at 
White Sulphur Springs. President, A. J. Wilkinson, Graf- 
ton; secretary, Joseph Rosier, Fairmount. 

The New York State university convocation of the regents 
and officers of institutions in the university, will hold its 
annual meeting at the capitol at Albany on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, June 26, 27, and 28, 1905. 

July 3-7,—National Educational association will meet at Asbury 
Park, N. J. Pres., Supt. Willlam H. Maxwell, New York city; Per- 
manent Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 7-9, 1905.—Eastern Manual Training association, at 
Newark, N. J. Pres., Clifford B. Connelly, Allegheny, Pa.; 
vice-pres., Eli Pickwick, Jr., Newark, N. J.; sec’y, Henry 
W. Hetzel, Central M. T. school, Philadelphia; treas., 
William F.. Vroom, St. Nicholas Terrace, N. Y. 

July 11-13—Pennsylvania State Educational association at 
Reading. ‘ 

July, 1905. Tennessee State Teachers’ association. Pres., 
Supt. P. L. Harned, of Clarksville; sec., W. L. Lawrence, 
of Clarksville. 

Oct., 1905.—Western Minnesota Educational association. 
Pres., County Supt. M. L. Pratt, Granite Falls. 
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The Young Teacher’s Reading. 
By W. H. ConNERS, New Jersey. 


During the past few years, there has been much 
agitation over the question, ‘“‘Is pedagogy a Sci- 
ience?’’ Opponents point to its instability, for- 
getting that the new discoveries are rendering se- 
vere blows to some of our most stable sciences 
while a few discoveries so remarkable as radium 
may entirely overthrow the science of physics. 

One of the arguments, given by the defendants, 
is—That many books have been written upon it. 
While this is not the most important point in favor 
of the question, it is one of interest to all teachers 
especially at the present day. 

In few sciences, have there been so many 
books published during the last few years as in 
the science of education. Indeed there are so 
many that it is no easy matter for the young teach- 
er to select works that will appeal, as well as be 
of value, to her. 

As with pupils the most important element is 
interest—direct interest; so it is with the teacher. 

Many teachers have become disgusted with ped- 
agogical reading because in their undirected ef- 
forts, they have started with some work beyond 
their comprehension. 


What to Read. 


Altho Dr. Seeley in his ‘‘ Foundations of Educa- 
tion’’ asserts that all teachers should begin their 
reading or study, with history of education, I 
would take issue with him and say—Place Dr. See- 
ley’s book on your list as one of the first to read. 
The book here mentioned, beside being truly 
named is clear, andinteresting. The subject mat- 
ter is not buried under a load of technical terms or 
phrases. It is logical and above all vitally in- 
spiring. 

Complete the list of first books to be read, with 
Parker’s ‘Talks on Teaching,’’ Rooper’s ‘‘ A Pot 
of Green Feathers,’’ Hall’s ‘‘Story of a Sandy Pile,’’ 
Winship’s ‘‘Great American Educators,’’ Rous- 
seau’s “‘ Emile,’’ and Pestalozzi’s ‘‘ Leonard and 
Gertrude.’’ These books, treating of psychology, 
history of education, methods of education, and 
school management, are above all others most 
likely to create an interest in pedagogical reading. 
Follow these with easy works on the different sub- 
jects as—Page’s “‘Theory and Practice,’’ Bald- 
win’s or Compayre’s ‘‘ Elements of Psychology,’’ 
or Gordon’s “‘ Lessons in Psychology,’’ Hewitt’s 
“Pedagogy for Young Teachers,’’ Prince’s ‘‘ Cour- 
ses and Methods,’’ White’s, Seeley’s, or Harris’, 
“*School Management,’’ Painter’s, Williams’, or 
Seeley’s ‘“‘History of Education,’’ McMurry’s 
‘“‘How to Conduct the Recitation,’’ Arnold’s 
*“ Waymarks for Teachers,’’ and Spencer’s ‘‘ Edu- 
cation.’’ 

These may be followed by more difficult works 
on the subjects in general, and special works in 


special subjects as, Hughes’ ‘‘ Attention,’’ Mc-‘ 


Murry’s ‘‘Special Methods,’’ in .various studies, 
etc. 

Besides the above, the teacher should take one 
or two educational papers. 

Times are progressing and at a most rapid rate, 
and we hear them say that the schools must keep 
up to the times; but if they were to analyze the 
situation carefully, they would see that the prog- 
ress made is really the result of the schools, and 
that the ‘‘times’’ only keep abreast with the best 
schools. All schools should endeavor to keep up 
with, or be the best, and to accomplish this it is 
necessary that all teachers know what the best 
schools are doing. As it is quite impossible for 
the majority of teachers to visit any of these 
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schools, the only way that they can find out what 
they are doing, is thru the educational papers. 
These serve as guides to the many who are sailing 
on the seaof indecision. 

In our multi-graded schools, there is not the op- 
portunity to ‘‘work up ’’ the subject matter in all 
of the recitations, nor the books to refer the pu- 
pils to, in order to obtain the desired knowledge. 
A good journal such as. The Teachers’ Institute 
furnishes just the material, in history, geography, 
etc., that is needed. It also gives valuable hints 
as to methods tu pursue, references, etc. For the 
grade teacher it is also a boon, for besides giving 
her material to work with, it keeps her informed 
on current literature, and encourages by means of 
its editorials, sketches, etc. 

THE SCHOOL JOUNAL, Educational Foundations, 
The Forum, Journal of Education, ete., all furnish 
valuable reading for the teacher, but are not 
‘* working magazines,’’ as The Institute is. 

Each teacher should be also familiar with cur- 
rent events, and read some non-professional maga- 
zine. For the former purpose Our Times is one 
of the cheapest and best. This paper at $.50 per 
year gives an excellent synopsis of news, and its 
articles and illustrations are worthy a higher- 
priced magazine. The Literary Digest, and Re- 
view of Reviews are expensive and scarcely worth 
the difference in price. 

Collier’s and Harper’s are excellent for private 
reading, for teachers who can afford to. subscribe 
for them. 

When to Read. 


Many teachers will now ask, ‘‘ When am I to do 
all of this reading?’”’ The answer is, ‘Every 
day.’’ To accomplish anything in reading you 
must read methodically. Allow an hour each day 
for reading, and use the hour for that purpose, 
and you will be surprised at your progress. Skim 
the newspapers and throw away most, if not all, 
of the popular novels during the school term, and 
you will find time to do good reading. ; 

At the first of the month, read your educational 
periodicals and lay your plans for the month. Take 
the latter part of the month for your hooks. Get 
a library of the best educational books and become 
familiar with them. 


How to Read. 


In reading, be careful not to read too fast. It 
is an excellent plan to write reviews of your read- 
ing. When reading a book, e. g. after finishing 
a chapter, think over it carefully, and then write a 
review of it, entering it in a note book. This re- 
view should not only be a synopsis of the chapter, 
but also quotations of excellent sayings, your dis- 
agreement with any thoughts of the author, to- 
gether with your reasons, etc. 

After reading two or three works on any one 
subject, e. g. on ‘“‘history of education,’’ the 
thoughts obtained from each work can be brought 
together under an outline and form a history of 
education quite your own, and more valuable to 
you than any book on this subject. One book read 
in this manner will be worth ten, read as one reads 
a light novel. 

Always keep in mind Bacon's wise saying: 
‘‘Reading without reflecting is eating without di- 
gesting.”’ 

BPN 


Helen was a restless child, and her mother fre- 
quently besought her to be quiet. One Sunday 
when she returned from church, her mother in- 
quired what the sermon was about. ‘‘Oh,”’ said 
Helen, ‘‘all about Jesus and His soldiers on the 
sea, and He told them to please be still.’’—-Har- 
per’s Weekly. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. . 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Men’s Wages and Women’s. 


Kate Stevhens says three causes have much to 
do withthe price a woman isoffered for her work: 
First, the survival of old notions about her business 
incapacity works against her. Second, the women 
will underbid one another more sharply than the 
men do. Third, women, asa class, are not yet 
fully detached from support by others and will 
work for mere pin money while some member of 
the family supplies food and lodging. 

No doubt these are some of the reasons that 
keep the pay of women teachers below that of 
men, but none of them is the main reason why the 
salaries of men teachers and school officials aver- 
age higher than these of women. The fact is, 
those who employ the school people want some men. 

To subject boys and girls for the whole of their 
school life to only feminine influence has never 
been shown to be other than an unfortunate ar- 
rangement. Both masculine and feminine excel- 
lencies need to bear upon the school child. But a 
wage that will attract and retain the ablest women 
will not keep a high-class man in a school sys- 
tem any longer than is required to feed and clothe 
him while he is completing his law or medical 
course. The financial rewards for able men are 
everywhere greater than in teaching. The aver- 
age wages for women are lower in other callings 
than in school positions. 

Most women when they marry expect to leave 
school and to devote themselves to their own 
homes. A woman just married is rarely desired 
by school boards as a member of the teaching 
force. On the other hand, school officials prefer 
that men teachers should be married. Men’s 
wages are raised to encourage the choice of a wife 
and the raising of a family. The phrase, ‘‘ Equal 
pay for equal work,”’ like a good many watch- 
words, has a fascinating ring about it, but it is 
based upon a false assumption. 

The hardest working teacher is by no means 
worth more to the school than the next hardest 
working teacher. Some of the most valuable 
members of thestaff of a public school do not work 
half so hard as some of the inefficient instructors. 
School wages are not based upon the amount of 
work done by a teacher at all. Nor would such a 
basis be a good one for schools. 

The variation in wages is theoretically based 
upon differences not in quantity of work, but in 
the quality of it. The primary teacher works as 
hard as the high school teacher, and both as hard 
as many principals and superintendents. But the 
quality of work required in a superintendent’s du- 
ties commands the higher price. Thus the mascu- 
line quality of work costs more in the market at 
the present time than the feminine quality. 

A board may be impressed with the injustice of 
this fact and cut down the pay of men to that of 
women. The result is a decreased grade of mas- 
culinity in the men who will take and hold such 
positions. The board may increase the salaries of 
women to equal thatof the men. They are then 
paying more for feminine qualities than is neces- 
sary to secure this amount of this kind of skill. 

These are the commonest arguments for paying 
women less than men. They are becoming less 
effeetive as arguments as women open more em- 
ployment to their own sex and show more wage- 
earning capacity in other lines of work. The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company does not pay Mrs. 


Baker her large salary out of any sentimental re- 
gard for Mrs. Baker, but because Mrs. Baker could 
get the same stipend from the X. Y. Z. Insurance 
Company. Any school board that desired the ser- 
vices of Mrs. Baker as superintendent or principal 
would find that the main calculation to make is the 
sum of the advantages that this woman now en- 
joys in her present position. 

Teachers’ wages should rise as the good teachers 
leave the ranks to enter more attractive places. 
But teachers have been doing that for 316 years. 
Teachers’ wages for men remain at the bottom of 
the list for brain workers. Stenographers average 
higher. There is something the matter with the 
theory. The trouble is that the people who hire 
teachers and fix the wages haven’t known the dif- 
ference between a good teacher and a poor one. 
If you leaveschool and go into business to-morrow 
the board will hire a girl at half your pay, and not 
see _ the difference in the teaching amounts to 
much. 

You must get people who know what good teach- 
ing is. They must employ the teachers. An or- 
dinary school board member, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, doesn’t have time to learn what is re- 
quired to make a good teacher. . Those who have 
themselves studied and taught know what it 
means. These are the ones who should employ 
the teachers and fix the wages. Your board for this 
purpose should come from the ranks of teachers. 

This is the New York city plan. Its board of 
superintendents are educators; they have taught. 
They nominate the teachers and fix the salary of 
each nominee. They have named some women 
for high salaried positions. No one has ever sug- 
gested that these women do not earn their salar- 
ies. Buti has been said by men who know that 
they could earn morein commercial life. The New 
York city system pays the men higher wages than 
the women. One doesn’t need to seek far for a 
reason. Masculine ability in New York costs 1nore, 
just now, than feminine. 


ERPON 
A Letter from Home. 
In case the Osler idea is adopted. 


Dear Jim: The crops is doing well, 

The calf is big enough to sell; 

I’ve traded off the brindle cow 

And we ain’t got but one just now. 

The hosses all is fat and sleek 

Except that Bob is rather weak, 

But still that isn’t nothing queer 

We’ve had him nigh on twenty year. 

I think I’ll put the bottom field 

In corn and oats; it oughter yield 

A heavy crop, the land is rich 

And just the thing for oats and sich. 

There is no news to speak of, Jim. 

Miss Susie Jones is just as trim 

As when you saw her in the fall. 

The folks are well, I guess that’s all— 

But stop, I ’most forgot ’bout dad 

I ’xpect the news ’1] make you sad. 

You know that dad was getting old, 

Just sixty years had o’er him rolled 

And so, I much regret to say, 

We chloroformed poor dad to-day. 

And that’s ’bout all the news until 

I write again. Your brother, Bill. 
—Maury Democrat. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The volume intitled Infant Schools, Their History and 
Theory is one that cannot but find readers among thought- 
ful Americans, for it deals with a theme which they know 
but little about, because these existed mostly in England: 
here very young children were taught in a quite different 
style, not so much removed from that now employed. 

David Salmon, the author, is the principal of the Swansea 
Training college and has placed te.chers in his debt by his 
‘* Art of Teaching. ’’ He has produceda volume of 300 pages; 
the first part is devoted to history and the second to theory. 
In the first part some account is given of Oberlin, Owen, 
Buchanan, Wilderspin, and Stone—all great names. The 
description of the working of the ‘‘ Leaven of Pestalozzi”’ is 
peculiarly interesting. In speaking of the defects of the 
early infant schools, he tells us that the determination of 
the Home and Colonial Society was that no lesson should be 
given which had not a medial or immediate reference to 
the Bible. ‘‘If the lesson should be on the subject of a 
flower the children should be taught to remember every pas- 
sage in Scripture in which the word flower is mentioned. ”’ 
'!! A book that became most popular (employed to teach 
the alphabet) had such sentences as these: ‘‘ A is an angel 
and he praises the Lord,’’ ‘‘B is for Bible, God’s most holy 
word’’ V is for Vashti the hard-fated queen’’ &c., 
&c. The author gave the following instructions for using 
it. A child is tostand inthe rostrum withtwenty-six squares 
of wood on which were painted the letters of the alphabet. 
The child would hold it up for example and say, ‘‘A is an 
angel &c.’’ and all the rest would repeat it after him. 
‘*Thus,’’ says the author of this system, ‘‘ they learn the 
letters and have their little minds stored with Scripture 
truths. ’’ 

It does not seem possible that educated men could have 
approved of such a waste of time and energy, but they did; 
they said the ‘‘ lower classes’’ needed religious training. 
And this was supposed to be religious training!!! 

Alas! How many foolish things have been done in the 
name of education! And still are done, for that matter. 





In 1838 a report was made to the House of Commons in 
which the writer after speaking of the defects in the infant 
schools, said, ‘‘On the whole the time is not so thoroly wast- 
ed asin schools in which a boy is often made to spend a whole 
day in committing to memory page after page of a Latin 


grammar of which he has not yet learned the meaning of a 
single word’’!! In connection with this it will be remem- 
bered that grammars of the Greek language were written in 
Latin. 

tis plain that there was need that some superior mind 
should concern itself with the conduct of the infant schools 
in the interest of the children—that is to make them educa- 
tional. One of the first of the line of intelligent laborers in 
the educational vineyard was J. F. Oberlin (1767-1836) in 
France. 

‘*In fine weather the teachers took the little children out 
for walks and had them find flowers which had been de- 
scribed to them; they were encouraged to grow flowers. ”’ 
He became quite famous; many visitors sought his schools. 
Robert Owen (1771-1858) established in 1816 at New Lanark, 
Scotland, an institution for educating young children and it 
differed so greatly from the infant of the day as to attract 
wide attention. He tells his teachers, ‘‘On no account ever 
to beat a child, or to threaten; they must tell the children 
to do all they could to make their fellows happy; the chil- 
dren were not to be annoyed with books; lessons in dancing 
and singing were given.’’ England owes a great debt to 
Owen besides for inventing co-operative sovieties; he was 
opposed by many because of his socialistic opinions; educa- 
tion was only one of the subjects his active mind considered. 
More than 20,000 visitors were attracted by the news of the 
New Education going on at New Lanark. 

Wilderspin (1792-1866) was active in disseminating im- 
proved ideas for the education of children; his defect was 
**too much of books, lessons, and apparatus; confounding ed- 
ucation and instruction.’’ David Stow (1793-1864) opened 
a school in Glasgow in 1826; this produced ‘‘an epoch in the 
history of education;’’ he says, ‘‘ The most serious mistake 
is the confounding of teaching and training;’’ he called his 
system the Training System. He employed the ‘‘ picturing 
out’’ method. His work ‘‘ The Training System ’’ became 
an authority in pedagogy; his school became a seminary for 
teachers so great was the demand for those he had trained. 

J. P. Greaves (1817-22) and Charles Mayo 1819-22 and 
Frederick Froebel (1805 and 1808) were pupils of Pestalozzi 
(at the dates given) and each became men of power in infant 
education; in fact it is education instead of schooling that 
now begins to be of the first importance. The latter writes 
that the period was ‘‘critically decisive of his after life.’’ 
The effect of Pestalozzi on educational thinkers has been 
truly enormous; and yet few are familiar with his ideas. A 
normal school principalis mentioned who declared ‘’ our pres- 
ent educational methods have nothing to do with Pestalozzi; 
they come out of common sense. ’’ Such a man would see 
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nd connection between the Declaration of Independence and 
the Emanciption Proclamation. 

Froebe! is discussed extensively (pp 92-312) and ably. It 
is quite probable that there will « teachers in grammar and 
high schools that will conclude that this discussion will be of 
no concern to them because Froebel thought for children. 
This is an inconsequential conclusion! A copy of THE JOUR- 
NAL was placed before a teacher of mathematics and his 
subscription asked. Looking it over he said, ‘‘If it had 
any solutions of hard radical equations I would. ’’ To know 
concerning all teaching, mathematical and otherwise, was not 
his wish. ‘‘The Lord bless me and my wife, my son John 
and his wife’’ is truly a prayer but a narrow one, it is the 
narrowness with which teachers think and live that has been 
reflected in their school-rooms, and is still. ee 

The volume is indeed a valuable contribution to historical 
education and as such is worthy a place on the educator’s 
desk. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Overton and Hill’s Nature Study. By Frank Overton, A. 
M., M. D., assisted by Mary E. Hill, Instructor in Science and 
Nature study in the Goodyear Burlingame school, Syracuse, 
N. Y.—This book furnishes a year’s work for Pg omg from 
eight to eleven years old. The subjects for stu A are those 
most familiar to children, such as the fly, theta — frost, 
the pine tree, golden rod, the bird’s nest, etc. he lessons 
are arranged in the order of the seasons, and throw light on 
the unfamiliar sides of these familiar things. They are cor- 
related with work in drawing and composition-writing, and 
teach the pupil not only to observe closely, but to realize 
the meaning of what he has observed, and todescribe it both 
pictorially and verbally. The book is profusely illustrated, 
largely from photographs taken by the author. The plan is 
simple and the one supplies interesting work for young 
pupils, and affords a good basis for further and more ad- 
vanced study. (American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. Cloth, illustrated. Price, 40 cents.) 


Mairet’s La Clef D’Or, and Les Fleches Magiques. Edited 
by Edith Healy.—These dainty and well written fairy stor- 
ies point a moral, while at the same time being interesting 
and well within the child’s comprehension. They show that 
perseverance and industry will win, in spite of harsh treat- 
ment and hardships. The style in which the stories are told 
is simple and well-suited for beginners’ classes. At the end 
of each chapter are questions, in French, to be answered in 
the same language, bearing on the incidents of the story. In 
addition, there are included exercises for translation from 
English into French. The vocabulary iscomplete. (Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Cloth. 
Price, 35 cents.) 


Valera’s El Comendador Mendoza. Edited by Rudolph 
Schwill, Ph, D,, Instructor in Spanish in Yale college. 
Price, 70 cents. 

Hugo’s La Chute. Edited by W. E. Kapp.—The opening 
episode of Hugo’s great novel, Les Miserables, is here pre- 
pared for class reading. The book opens with a description 
of the benevolent old bishop of Digne, and shows the power 
of his love and kindness over the desperate galley-slave. It 
is the story of the redemption of Jean Valjean, and forms a 
touching picture of the struggle and victory of a soul. One 
of the most powerful and dramatic portions of the novel, it 
is admirably adapted to show the student something of the 
genius of Hugo. As the text is intended for advanced read- 
ing, the notes are brief. The vocabulary however, is com- 

lete. (American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
hicago. Cloth, 125 pp. Price, 35 cents.) 


Simple Experiments in Chemistry. by John F. Woodhull, 
professor of physical science, Teachers college, Columbia 
university, New York city.—This is a book that, under the 
title of ‘‘Simple Experiments in the School-Room,’’ has 
been in use for fifteen years in the schools, and it has proved 
to be one of the most useful ones onelementary science ever 

ublished. The reason is that it is so eminently practical. 

he experiments contained herein are performed daily by 
the students in the Teachers college, and they are practi- 
cable even in country schools, The object of the experi- 
ments is to find out the causes of the ordinary phenomena 
that daily happen before their very eyes. One of the older 
pupils usually performs the experiments before the class, 
and the others make observations and ask questions. The 
answers indicate whether or not it is necessary to repeat the 
experiments; other topics not covered by the book are 
sometimes suggested. The materials used are inexpensive, 
and such as can be easily obtained in a small country village 
as well as in the larger markets. The book is calculated to 
arouse the faculty of making use of familiar objects and 
those that are nearest at hand. The publishers, finding that 
there is a demand for additional experiments, Part Second 
has been added to the new edition, carrying the discussion a 
little farther, but dealing still with familiar themes, such as 
baking soda, common salt, Bleaching, ete. The work is 
suitable for grammar or high school pupils. Companion 
volumes on ‘‘ Simple Experiments in Physics ’’ and ‘‘ Home- 
Made Apparatus’’ are in preparation. (E. L. Kellogg & 
Company, New York. Price, 65 cents.) 
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A Short History 4 England’s Literature, by Eva March 
Tappen, Ph. D.—This book is based upon the following 
convictions: 1. That the prime object of studying literature 
is to develop the ability to enjoy it. 2. That in every work 
of literary merit there is something to enjoy. 3. That it is 
less important to know the list of an author’s works than to 
feel the impulse to read one of them. 4. That it is better 
to know a few authors well than to learn the names of 
many. The teachers will see that the task was no easy one. 
The author had to avoid two extremes—the apportionment 
of too much space on a few great names or the introduction 
of a great number of names that are of very little impor- 
tance in the development of the literature. She has ob- 
served a happy medium and has not overlooked any one who 


has contributed in any consider able degree to the general re- - 


sult. At the same time she has shown clearly how the lit- 
erature has been shaped by the Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, Nor- 
man, Italian, and classicai influences. She has done this 
without dividing the literature into arbitrary periods, but 
= treating it by centuries. These divisions are the Early 

nglish period, the Norman-English period (twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries), Chaucer’s century (fourteenth), the 
people’s century (fifteenth), Shakespeare’s century (six- 
teenth), Puritans and Royalists (seventeenth), the century 
of prose (eighteenth), and the century of the novel (nine- 
teenth). The matter is mainly historical and biographical, 
yet there is enough that is critical to show the author’s in- 
divijual merits and his relative importance in the line of 
British authors. There are excellent summaries at the ends 
of the chapters, sectional heads and indented heads in bold 
face type, a map of Wales, England, and South Scotland, 
numerous portraits and other illustrations (including many 
from old prints) a very complete bibliography for those who 
wish to make a wider study; and a complete index. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, 85 cents.) 


Geography Manual, Elements and Grammar School.— 
Under the head of ‘‘ General Notes’’ are given suggestions 
applicable to both geographies of the Frye series and in 
general to other subjects, such as history or reading. These 
notes suggest how to use the material in the book—the 
maps, pictures, and text. In connection with these special 
notes for the ‘‘Elements of Geography, ’’ teachers should 
_ the general notes on pages 1-36. (Ginn & Company, 

oston.) 


The Hundred Best English Poems, is a volume of the 
Hand Volume Classic series, compiled by Adam L. Gowans, 
M. A.—Undoubtedly every person who examines this book 
will think of some poem he considers ought to have been in- 
cluded in the collection. This shows how largely the selec- 
tion of a hundred so-called best poems is a matter of person- 
al taste. Still to show what excellent judgment the editor 
of this little book has displayed, we will say that probably 
three out of four of the poems here given would be selected 
by the majority of cultured readers as the best short. poems 
produced by British writers. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York. Price, 35 cents.) 


Her Secret, a volume of over 300 pages is devoted toa 
portrayal of the life of a young woman who obtains employ- 
ment in a music store, and of various incidents that occur; 
many of them very interesting. The author, Mary A. 
Denison, has the art of making the reading of one page in- 
cite to the reading of the next. The incidents are natural 
and not impossible, the language easy, the style flowing. 
On the whole, the book may be pronounced an unusually 
good one, not aiming at strained effects but to portray life 
as it really is. (Penn Publishing Co. Price, $1.25.) 


A Manual of Personal Hygiene.—The second edition of 
Dr. W. L. Pyle’s work is just issued. He points out, that 
it is not merely the rules of hygiene which are needed, it is 
a knowledge of the application of hygiene and physiology. 
Personal Hygiene is a proper understanding of certain ele- 
mental truths. Knowledge of the normal functions of the 
body and the simple methods of keeping them in healthy 
action is the one thing no educated person should be excused 
from possessing. 

The author chose eight American physicians, each to write 
upon his chosen specialty, and set forth the meansof health, 
avoiding purely technical phraseology as far as compatible 
with the scientific value of the text. Numerous explana- 
tory diagrams and illustrations have been procured, to rend- 
er the contents of the manual intelligible to educated 


persons. There is besides an Appendix containing useful 
information in cases of ae: (W. B. Sanders & 
, and London. Price, 


Company, Philadelphia, New Yor 
$1.50.) 


The Art Literature Readers: A Primer, by Eulalie Os- 
good Grover.—One of the most thoro students of child 
nature, Prof. M. V. O’Shea, has said: ‘‘In my opinion a 
child who uses a reading book of artistic make-up derives 
more culture value therefrom than he would from all the 
pictures that could be crowded on the walls.’’ In this 
primer this suggestion is carried out. There are reproduc- 
tions of upwards of forty pictures by famous artists that 
appeal to children, with accompanying reading lessons. The 
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book has been excellently planned and executed and is 


beautifully printed. (Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago 
and Boston.) 
The King and His Wonderful Castle is a beautiful al- 


legory in which the body and its uses and the things that 
help it or injure it are described. If we mistake not, the 
boys and girls will learn more physiology and hygiene by 
reading this little book than they will by a long course of 
lessons from a text-book. The writer, who is a school- 
master and knows what kind of mental food the children 
need, has called attention particularly to certain poisons, 
especially tobacco and alcohol. (The Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, IIl.) 


Comparative Zoology.—Its elements are admirably ad 
sented in a compact volume of about 400 pages by Prof. J. 
S. Kingsley of Tufts college. The first part is devoted to 
laboratory work; the second is descriptive matter. The 
importance of laboratory work in such a treatise will appear 
when it is stated that in the New York state normal 
schools a year of such work is required in biology and 
zoology for entrance to the two years course. It is interest- 
ing to note how the pupil is thrown upon his own resources 
in the newer pedogogical methods; in the laboratory work 
on the frog eight pages are devoted wholly to questions the 
io can only answer by dissection and observation; the 
rain and spinal cord must be drawn; also a side view of 
the skull. This shows the fidelity of the author. It is a 
= contribution to school literature. (Henry Holt & 
0.) 


Business Correspondence in Shorthand, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
4, in one volume, is a book that will be in great demand 
among writers of the Isaac Pitman system. This book con- 
tains actual correspondence, hence the forms and experien- 
ces generally met with in, the offices of the various branches 
of business. It will be a great help to those wh? have 
completed their studies and yet need some practical mate- 
rial to enable them to keep up their practice and at thesame 
time increase their speed. The book is equally valuable for, 
self-instruction and for use in schools an (Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York.) 


The Van Sant System of Touch Typewriting consists of 
thirty-two pages, 7x11 inches, printed on heavy double-cal- 
endered cardboard. It embraces twelve lessons designed to 
familiarize the student with the keyboard, and to train the 
fingers to accuracy. It also contains a carefully prepared 
series of business and legal forms—bills, testimony, con- 
tracts, architects’ specifications, articles of incorporation, 
resolutions, ordinance, bill for legislature, court paper of 
various kinds, etc. Directions are given for the use of the 
tabulator and for addressing envelopes. The series of let- 
ters illustrates the correct forms for business and social cor- 
respondence, especial care having been taken with this 
branch of the work. In ordering, state for what typewriter 
charts are desired. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 
Price, 50 cents per set; special discount to schools. ) 


Stories of Brave Old Times is one of a class of books that 
must be heartily approved, for young people ought to be fa- 
miliar with the history of their own country. Such books 
read in connection with history, form deep and valuable im- 
pressions. Helen M. Cleveland writes appreciatively of the 
men of the formative period in American history. The illus- 
trations are well calculated to help in the general impression; 
they are especially good, many from photographs. The 
stories begin with Ethan Allen, followed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Marion, Washington, Samuel Adams, Nathan Hale, Dr. 
Warren, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Benedict Ar- 
nok, Andre, and Cornwallis. Thus the entire Revolutionary 
period is reviewed and in an impressive style. The more 
such books are read by the youth of our schools the better 
they will understand this period, and the great characters 
that were moving to and fro. It is really an historical work. 
(Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50.) 

An Honor Girl is written in the shadow (we may say) of 
aschool. It begins with a school commencement and draws 
all its incidents from the happenings there, and from before 
and after that important event. It begins with the presen- 
tation of flowers to the graduates, but soon after there is a 
rescue in the river, and then discussion of the higher educa- 
tion figures, then an old colored ‘‘aunty”’ is introduced, 
then the professor, then the ‘‘ madam,’’ and others; so that 
altogether there is an interesting company. We confess to 
yielding to the charm of Evelyn Raymond’s pen; she has 
made a story the girls will surely thank her for. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 

The Laurel Token is a story of the Yamassee uprising, 
occurring in the Carolinas in their early history. The Yam- 
assee Indians at that time were a great power and a men- 
ace tothe colonies. This tale mingles love, adventure, war- 
fare, and the incidents of a border life, and consequently 
has a fertile field. The author, Annie M. Barnes, contrives 
to mingle the elements of history with surprising effects, 
and leads the reader on from page to page, often with 
breathless interest. There are many illustrations and the 
book is well printed. (Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25.) 
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Moderi Industrial Progress, by Charles H. Cochrane.— 
Everybody realizes in a general way that this is a wonderful 
age of machinery and processes for saving human labor, but 
comparatively few are acquainted with these industrial pro- 
cesses. That is the kind of knowledge that most of us want, 
not only because our minds crave it but because it has a 
practical value. This knowledge Mr. Cochrane has supplied 
in this handsome octavo volume of 647 pages. Few of us 
realize what rapid changes are necessary in order to keep 
up with the times. To-day the industry is exceptional in 
which there has not been an entire alteration and renewal in 
the machinery used within fifteen years. Machines have to 
be thrown into the scrap heap more often because they are 
too slow and out-of-date rather than they are worn out. 

In this book he has covered a wide field. Electricity of 
course receives much attention, his story of Marconi’s vic- 
tory over the ether being especially interesting. Then he 
treats a multiplicity of subjects—the conquest of the air, 
evolution of roadways and vehicles, the race for supremacy 
on the seas, great canals and tunnels, farms and farming 
machinery, railways, lighting, the lumber business, mining, 
printing in its various forms, scientific instruments, bridges, 
manufacture of money, cloth manufacture, making flour, 
modern architecture, rubber, shoes, petroleum and oil, clay 
andits products, sugar and many others. There are about four 
hundred illustrations, including maps, buildings, machines, 
and other objects connected with modern elontey.. The 


student of modern conditions should keep this book near at 
oon (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, 
-00.) 


The Romance of Modern Exploration, by Archibald Wil- 
liams.—In this age of the world thereis not that mystery and 
romance connected with travel that there was when Marco 
Polo ranged thruunknown lands. Nearly allparts of ourold 
earth are now pretty well known; still a great deal of the 
charm remains, as will be found on reading this very inter- 
esting book by Mr. Williams. Modern explorers are much 
better equipped for this work than those of four or five 
centuries ago. The camera enables them to show to the 
world what they have seen. The theodolite puts it in their 

ower togadd something definite to the map of the world. 

his vision is extended by the telescope. Arms of pre- 
cision defend them better against man and beast. Neatly 
packed drugs aid them to fight disease. Preserved and es- 
sential foods help them to sustain life. And yet with all 
these aids, as is well known, there is danger and excitement 
enough left in exploration in the Arctics, or central Africa, 
or central Asia, for instance. 

The author has gone pretty extensively into this field, his 
narratives of adventures including Turkestan [and Tibet, 
Manchuria and the Pamier, south, central, and northern 
Africa, the Rocky mountain region of America, the Can- 
adian forests, the interior of South America, East India and 
Australia, the North Polar region, etc. Among these 
heroes of modern exploration are Dr. Sven Hedin, who 

enetrated the wilds of Asia, Dr. Livingstone, who explored 
South Africa; Nansen, who penetrated the Arctic region, 
and many others. Scarcely a more poputar subject could 
have been chosen, and the author has taken advantage of 
all its possibilities. There are twenty-six half-tone illustra- 
tions. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Nathalie’s Sister, the last of the McAlister records, and a 
sequel to ‘‘Ursula’s Freshman,’’ by Anna Chapin Ray, is a 
book whose quality is every way.as good as that of the vol- 
umes that have preceded it. The author has the faculty of 
making ordinary events interesting, of making her charac- 
ters act as the reader thinks he would under the circum- 
stances. In fact, her work bears comparison with the best 
fiction written for young people which can also be enjoyed 
by older ones. The book is Pp easing, entertaining, and nat- 
ural. Miss Ray’s many readers will regret that this book is 
the last of the series. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
Price, $1.50.) 


The Good of the Wicked is a little book by Owen Kildare 
who is known to the public as the author of that very charm- 
ing and successful story, ‘‘My Mamie Rose.’’ This, like 
the previous volume, is concerned with the doings ‘of the 

eople in what is known as the Bowery district of New 

ork. He knows these people well and has a talent for de- 
scribing them that is not common. Tho these sketches are 
emotional, light and breezy,the author hasa serious purpose. It 
is to demonstrate that beneath the rough manner and language 
of these people of the tenements sentiments and emotions 
common to all human kind are pulsing. The ‘‘The Good of the 
Wicked,’’ which gives the title to the volume, is printed here 
for the first time; other sketches have appeared in the news- 
papers. (The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 


The Discourses of Epictetus, from which a little volume 
of selections are made, contain, in the best shape known’ to 
the modern world, the principles of the stoic philosophy. 
They breathe forth the highest morality attained by the 
ancient world, independent of Christianity, and are worthy 
the attention of students of the present day. This little 
volume is one of the best specimens of book-making we 
have seen, with its red morocco binding, gilt cover design, 
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fine paper, and excellent printing. (H. M. Caldwell Com- 
pany, New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents.) 


Out of the Northland, stories from the Northern myths, 
by Emilie Kip Baker.—This is a pocket edition of Scandin- 
avian myths, uniform with a large number of other volumes 
of annotated literature. In this book the stories of North- 
ern mythology are told, in simple form, for children. There 
is no attempt to follow the original context closely and the 
Nibelungen - Lied has been used in conjunction with the ~ 
Norse myths as giving the most popular version of the 
Norse story. The — is a striking picture of the 
“‘Valkyrie.’’ (The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, 
25 cents.) 


It is a good name to conjure by—that of B. L. Farjeon; 
he has in Lucy and Their Majesties almost equaled ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’’ but not quite. He supposes Lucy to be in 
Madame Tussaud’s great museum in London (where every 
celebrity is represented in wax), and here she falls asleep . 
and the wax figures of Queen Elizabeth, Mary-Queen of 
Scots, Cromwell, etc., come to life and cut up queer antics. 
There is an historical flavor about all their doings that makes 
the whole affair seem quite real; and then there is somehow 
an occurrence of a wedding that is quite real, the very thing 
that Lucy wanted to happen—that of her sister— so that the 
writer’s mixture of old people and new ones will surely de- 
light the girls. The illustrations are quite to the point and 
numerous. (The Century Co.) 


A Transplanted Nursery is the odd but appropriate title 
of a charming book by Martha Kean. A clever American 
mother, who always traveled somewhere away from the cit 
for the warm months, decided that she could just as well 
take her offspring to Brittany as some nearer place. She 
would thereby enlarge her children’s horizon as well as her 
own, and give them something novel in the way of an outing. 
They spend the summer among the charming scenes and 

uaint people of that region. A Transplanted Nursery is 
the Head @ardener’s chronicle of the plan and all the details 
of its working out, with the story of jaunts to Dinard, St. 
Malo, Cancale, Jersey, etc. The many illustrations are re- 

roductions of snap-shots. (The Century Company, New 
Teak. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 11 cents.) 


The volume entitled The Old Masters and Their Pictures, 
by Sarah Tytler, with twenty full-page illustrations is one 
that will certainly find favor with that increasing class, the 
lovers of the work of the great artists. Once it was enough 
(or thought enough) to know there was once a man named 
Michael Angelo, but now a well-informed person must know 
what he did, and others, also almost as famous in art as he. 
We should like to give a long statement of our reasons for 
commending such a book; it reviews Italian, Flemish, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, and English art, gives the names of 
the masters and their principal works, and many invaluable 
details. So that it is both a text-book and a most readable 
volume joined in one. It is a volume that all owning the 
many admirable photographs now so easily obtainable should 
possess. We advise reading less of trashy lcateture and more 
of such works, and commend it most heartily to teachers 
and libraries. (Little, Brown, & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


More Cheerful Americans, by Charles Battell Loomis.— 
It is hardly necessary to write any more after having given 
the author’s name. This volume contains eighteen Saar. 
ous tales accompanied with humorous pictures. It is hard to 
tell whieh is best; the satire which flows so easily from C. 
B. L.’s_ pen, is usually accompanied with enough sympathy 
to take off the pungency of the sting. Like Rockefeller, 
C. B. L. defines success ‘‘as the amassing of shekels;’’ 
starting thus his stories have to end (when they are to turn 
out well) with a big fortune. But so do others, more’s the 
pity But he can write at a mark equal to any—just now. 

ho would think of reciting ‘‘ The Raven’’ in an elevator, 
and making fun of it? (Henry Holt & Co.) 


In A Forest Drama the author, Louis Pendleton, displays 
an intimate acquaintance with those virgin regions where 
few white people save those connected with the Hudson Bay 
company ever penetrate. Not only does he give graphic de- 
scriptions of its lakes, hills, and cataracts in the varying 
seasons, but he tells a love story of intense interest. Its 
heroine is a beautiful, clever English girl, its hero a hand- 
some, noble minded French Canadian, and the villain, a 
retired burglar whose perseverance and audacity one can’t 
refrain from admiring. It is just the book to read on a 
summer day in some primitive spot. (Henry T. Coates & 
Co., Philadelphia. Price, $1.00.) 


In the history of the time succeeding the Civil war one of 
the most rascally occurrences was the attempt, by a band of 
conspirators, to buy up all the gold of the country. It did 
not wholly succeed, but the day on which it was attempted 
still goes by the name of Black Friday, and this is the title 
chosen for a late book by Frederick S. Isham. We may 
have got used to ‘‘corners’’ since that time, for wheat, 

rk, and cotton have been manipulated as gold was in those 

ys, but it isan ugly, mean, and indefensible operation: 
In this volume there is a love story interwoven with the 
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Wall street catastrophe, and while we admit there is no 
small skill in the general development, yet the intended 
hero—Richard Strong—does not seem to be well drawn; we 
feel more sorrow than admiration; he does not display the 
greatness he evidently possesses. There are some exciting 
scenes gee but not well hung together. The book is well 
illustrated. (Bobbs, Merrill Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Liveryday English, Book II., language lessons for gram- 
mar grades, by Jean Sherwood Rankin.—In spite of the 
time andattention that is given to the teaching of nanege 
the results are often far from satisfactory. One causeof the 
failure is the fact that the schools are constantly taking in 
hosts of children of foreigners, and that the ordinary in- 
struction is not adapted to their needs. Another reason for 
the failure of the schools to satisfy in regard to language 
lies in the fact that until very lately nearly all language 
teaching, from primary grades to college halls, has pro- 
ceeded on the false assumption that living English is a dead 
matter of rules, which can be formulated, taught, and ap- 
plied in practice. This is a mistake. A third cause for in- 
effectiveness in language teaching has been the mistaken 
belief that knowledge of an art might be gained thru study 
of its science, or grammar. Inaiming to correct these errors 
of theory and method the author has made a book as differ- 
ent from the old-time grammars as can well be imagined. 
There are — on figures of speech, special vocabula- 
ries, slang, colloquialisms, idiom, provincialisms, and dialect, 
words, sentences, choice of words, synonyms, the newspaper 
and newspaper English, story in song, story in history, and 
other topics of a like nature. These topics are illustrated 
by the use of extracts from the best literature. There are 
also helps for pupils in regard to capitalization, punctuation, 
etc., besides helps and suggestions for teachers.. How prac- 
tical the book is can be readily seen by a brief examination, 
and its use in the study of language should lead to enthus- 
iasm on the part of both teacher and pupil. (Educational 
Publishing Company.) 

BPR 


Summer Schools. 


It is our desire to make this list as complete as possible. 
Any omissions or corrections will be gladly received. 


The Western Summer School of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods. At the College of Music, Northwestern 
university, Evanston, II]. 

The Eastern Summer School of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods, at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass. 

Address for further information regarding both schouls, 
Robert Foresman, Manager Department of Music, Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 85 5th Ave., New York city, or Frank D. 
Farr, Business Manager, Western Summer School, 378 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

April 4-June 12.—Nebraska Normal college summer 
school, at Wayne, Neb. 

June 1-July 15.—Virginia Normal and Industrial institute 
summer school, Petersburg, Va. (For colored teachers.) 
Address, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond, Va. 

June 1-July 15.—The Virginia School of Methods, at the 
University of Virginia, near Charlottesville. Address, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

Indian summer normal schools of Indian territory: 

Beginning June 5.—Cherokee nation, Tahlequah. 

Beginning June 5.—Creek nation, Eufaula. 

Beginning June 5.—Choctaw nation, Jones academy. 

Beginning June 26.—Chickasaw nation, Wynnewood. 

June 6-July 19.—Nebraska Wesleyan university summer 
session at University Place, Neb. 

June 8-July 27.—Baylor university summer and normal 
school, Waco, Texas. 

June 12-June 30.—Summer School of Primary Methods, at 
the East school, Salem, Oregon. 

June 12 to July —— 24 to Sept. 1.—Illinois State Nor- 
mal university, Normal, Ill. 

June 12-August 11.—University of Illinois (summer ses- 
siom) Urbana, Il. 

June 17-Sept. 1.—Ihe University of ——— summer 
quarter. Address, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

June 19-August 11.—New Mexico Normal university, 
Las Vegas, N. M. Address, Edmund J. Vert, President. 

June 20-July 28.—Summer school of the South, at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Address P. P. Claxton, superintendent, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

July 13-27.—Connecticut Chautauqua association, Forest- 
ville, Conn. President, D. W. Howell, 411 Windor Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 

July 5-Aug. 16.—Clarkson School of Technology. Ad- 
dress, The Director, Potsdam, N. Y. i 

June 26-Aug. 4.—University of Michigan sumer session. 
Law department continues until Aug. 18. Addréss John D. 
Reed, Dean, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

June 26-August 4.—Michigan State Normal college sum- 
mer school, at Ypsilanti, Mich. Address, Pres. L. H. Jones, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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June 26 to August 4.—Summer session, Armour Institute 
of Technology. Address, The Dean of Engineering Studies, 
Armour Institute, Chicago, II. 

June 26-August 5.—Marietta college summer school. Ad- 
dress, Pres. Alfred T. Perry, Marietta, O y 
June-August.—The Virginia summer school of methods. 

Address, E. C. Glass, director, Lynchburg, Va. 

July 3 to 15.—National summer school, Chicago, Ill. Ad- 
dress, Ginn & Co., Chicago, III. ; 

July 3-August 5.—Intercollegiate summer field course in 
geology, to be held in various sections of the Appalachian 
region for field study. Address, Prof. W. B. Clark, Johns 
Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md. : 

July 5-August 9.—Bradley Polytechnic institute summer 
school of manual training and domestic economy. Address, 
Theodore C. Burgess, director, Bradley Polytechnic insti- 
tute, Peoria, Ill. ae 

July 5-August 9.Summer school of manual training and 
domestic economy at Peoria, Ill 

July 5-August 15.—Harvard university summer school of 
arts and sciences. Chairman, N. S. Shaler, S. D., LL.'D.; 
Clerk, J. L. Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 5-August 16.— Syracuse university summer school, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. Address, The Registrar. ‘ 

July 5-August 16.—Syracuse university summer session, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 5-August 17.—Yale university summer school of for- 
estry, Milford, Pike county, Penn. Address, Prof. Henry S. 
Graves, New Haven, Conn. 

July 6-28.—The Connecticut Agricultural college summer 
—, Rufus W. Stimson, A. M., B. D., president, Storrs, 

onn. 

July 6-Aug. 16.—New York university summer school, 
University Heights, New York City. Address, Prof. Les- 
lie J. Tompkins, Registrar. 

July 7-Aug. 17-—Columbia university, summer school. 
Address the registrar, Columbia university, New York city, 

July 6-Aug. 17.—Yale university summer school, of arts 
and sciences. Pres. Arthur Twining Hadley, LL. D. Di- 
rector, Prof. E. Herschey Sneath, New Haven, Conn. 

July 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university summer school, Ithaca, 


Juiy 8-Aug. 18.—The Chautauqua summer schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

July 10 to August 12.—Dartmouth summer school. Ad- 
dress, Thomas W. D. Worthen, A. M. ditector of summer 
school, Hanover, N. H. 

July 11—Marthas Vineyard summer institute. 
William A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Beginning July 11.—The Champlain summer school, Cliff 
Haven, N. Y. Address, Rev. Thomas MeMillian, C. S. P. 

July 11-July 27.—The new school of methods in public 
school music, at the Whitney International School of Music, 
246 Huntington avenue, Boston, Mass. Address, American 
Book Company, Washington Square, New York City. 

July 24 to August 5.—National summer school, Portland, 
Oregon. Address Ginn & Company, Chicago, III. 

Aug. 6-Aug. 19.—The new school of methods in public 
school music, at the Abraham Lincoln center, Oakland 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Chicago, Ill. Address, 
American Book Company, Washington Square, New York 
City. 

Drake university summer school. Address, W. F. Barr, 
Drake university, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BP 


Honest Confession. 
A Doctor’s Talk on Food. 


There are no fairer set of men on earth than the doctors, 
and when they find they have been in error they are usually 
apt to make honest and manly confession of the fact. ~ 

A case in _ is that of an eminent practitioner, one of 
the good old school, who lives in Texas. His plain, unvar- 
nished tale needs no dressing up: 

‘‘T had always had an intense prejudice, which I can now 
see was unwarrantable and unreasonable, against all muchly 
advertised foods. Hence, I never read a line of the many 
‘ads.’ of Grape-Nuts, nor tested the food till last winter. 

‘‘While in Corpus Christi for my health, and visiting my 
oungest son, who has four of the ruddiest, healthiest little 
tess I ever saw, I ate my first dish of Grape-Nuts food for 
supper with my littlegrandsons. I became exceedingly fond of 
it and have eaten a package of it every week since, and find 
it a delicious, refreshing, and strengthening food, leaving no 
ill effects whatever, causing no eructations (with which I 
was formerly much troubled), no sense of fullness, nausea, 
nor distress of stomach in any way. 

‘‘ There is no other food that agrees with me so well, or 
sits as lightly or pleasantly.upon my stomach as this does. 
I am stronger and more active since I began the use of 
Grape-Nuts than I have been for 10 years, and am no longer 
troubled with nausea or indigestion.’’ Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville.’’ 


Pres. 
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“Essentials” and ‘* Fads.” 


In New York city the question of reducing the 
severe strain which a crowded curriculum and red 
tape have laid upon children and teachers, has re- 
solved into a debate about ‘‘fads and frills.’’ 
While it is to be regretted that the main issues have 
been obscured, there is a redeeming feature. If 
there are still people so completely out of sympa- 
thy with modern educational demands as Mr. 
Tompkins showed himself to bein the state legisla- 
ture, it is time to discuss these elementary matters 
with the parents. The Principals’ club of New 
York City has taken the right course in placing 
their arguments for a liberal course of education 
before the readers of the daily papers. The com- 
mittee which had the matter in charge, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Albert Shiels, made this the 
keynote of its appeal: 


_ Elementary education must be practical; it must secure 
definite results, it must prepare the child for life. But we 
believe, too, that any exclusive system of the three R’s will 
completely fail to give the child that equipment. 


Here are some other extracts from the argu- 
ment: 


We believe that our schools should graduate pupils who 
can spell, cipher, read, and write. We are told that our 
graduates cannot do these things. _Thatis the cry in every 
decade and under every system, andthe increasing complex- 
ity of our social life makes the problem of adjustment more 
difficult each year. The system of three R’s was found in- 
sufficient twenty years ago; it would be hopelessly so to- 
day. 

But we do not admit that even in these essentials pupils 
are any less fit now. We no longer drill them on words like 
‘‘hydrocephalus.’’ We do not consider the minutiz of tech- 
nical business arithmetic, like alligation or equation of pay- 
ments, but in the matter of the four elementary operations, 
as applied to integers, fractions, and decimals, in the spell- 
ing of words that intelligent people use in ordinary life, in 
the matter of legible writing, we who have had opportuni- 
ties of judging many more hundreds of pupils than any sin- 
gle employer, and under both conditions, are willing to affirm 
that there has been no retrogression. 

But in other essentials there is no comparison to be made, 
for it is less an improvement than a revolutionary advance- 
ment. Language is no longera series of abstractions, of an- 
alysis and spelling. Compositions are written now, not as 
before by gifted individuals, but by whole classes, which in 
tone and expression are, we think, not inferior to the lan- 
guage of some of your critical correspondents. We do not 
refer to those former aggregations of red-ink corrections 
which when finally rewritten were less the labor of the pupil 
than the teacher. What we have are the free expressions of 
the pupils’ own thoughts, enriched by new associations, and 
inspired by a hundred new interests. 

Manual training, so much misunderstood even by some who 
teach, is not an added subject to take more time; it supple- 
ments the older formal teaching. What anew meaning 
there isin number when it is the expression of ratios of con- 
crete things that the child measures, marks, and makes— 
and compare it with the dreary repetition of numbered ab- 
stractions. The child’s handwork is not an amusement; it 
is the most real kind of instruction; in such work the indefin- 
ite thoughts of the pupil received in his creation the final 
test of concrete reality. 


The reasons which the committee presents to 
show the inadequacy of the three R’s as a prepar- 
ation for life are summarized as follows: 


1. That they are a survival of a period when the industrial 
development of modern life was unknown, and they do not 
recognize these modern changes. 


2. That when taught exclusively they degenerate into a 
vicious set of drills, in which provision is made for the 
smallest and least significant part of the child’s activities. 

3. That as they lack content they make no provision for 
any other than a purely intellectual training ; aside from the 
influence of school and teacher, there is nothing in a know]l- 
edge of the three R’s which has any real emotional or ethical 
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influence. 
of study. 

4. That all the abuses of elementary methods have arisen 
from an exclusive three-R course. 

5. That the leading exponents of educational science and 
method, including the trend of philosophic thought of the 
great master minds, are agreed on the evils of a system of 
instruction which concerns itself with words rather than 
things, with form rather than content. 

6. That ‘‘ fads and frills’’ give content to the course of 
study, give opportunity for the natural development of chil- 
dren’s minds, su ply in outline what is really the best and 
most truly enetal nowledge, allow for ethical and emotional 
training, and in certain branches care for the health and 
physical well-being of the child. 


PA 


The tables are turned. The antiquarians must 
show that their narrow curriculum supplies the 
needs of the times. The real waste of time is in 
pushing instruction in the three R’s beyond the 
fatigue point. This can be proved to an absolute 
certainty. The three R’s are the fads in most 
schools. There is only one way of proving the qual- 
ity of the pudding and that is in the eating of it. 
Chewing the string is a poor substitute. 

Honest disagreement with the trend of educa- 
tion is one thing. This results usually from 
misunderstanding of the changed methods of 
teaching. An honest doubter can be shown the 
error of his way of reasoning. When, however, 
the disagreement is the result of an agreement to 
disagree, then there can be no getting together. 
Let demagogs orate, but keep the parents on your 
side. The parents can be made to see. They 
want the best that education can do for their chil- 
dren. The three R’s are better taught than they 
ever were. Less time is wasted in teaching them, 
that is why there is room for some of the better 
things of life. Hold that up before the people. 


BP 

It was to be foreseen that the three hours and a- 
half school day would not find favor with the peo- 
ple of the city. Social and economic conditions are 
such that the children as a rule are best off at 
school. But there is no reason why the schools 
should not take a sensible attitude toward the prob- 
lem of reducing the strain upon the pupils. The plan 
adopted in Dr. Ettinger’s school, Manhattan, is an 
excellent solution: it fas been described here be- 
fore, and in the near future The SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will have an extended report of its practical oper- 
ation. In the first years three hours a day is 
ample allowance for systematic instruction. At 
the same time the children need at least five hours 
of educational care and social activity of a thoroly 
moral nature. Furthermore, the children must 
have their share of freedom from schoolma terly . 
restraint and relief from the feeling of scholastic 
r sponsibility. Here the organization of the 
course of study and the tact of the teacher come 
in as the main factors in dealing with the matter; 
where the course is too exacting there can be no 
satisfactory solution. 


This would be impossible under a modern course 


BPN 


The Massachusetts conference for town and 
village improvement to be held at Boston, April 
27 and 28, promises to be an exceptionally helpful 
one. There will be an exhibition of the products 
of arts and crafts societies. The secretary is ar- 
ranging also a loan collection of photographs show- 
ing the results of village improvement work and 
types of good village architecture. Mr. Arthur C. 
Boyden will preside over the opening session at 
which Frederick E. Emerich and N. S. Shaler will 
be the principal speakers. In the evening Rev. 
Parris T. Farwell will occupy the chair, and Henry 
Turner Bailey will present “‘ A Survey of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement in Massachusetts,’’ after 
which there will be round table conferences on 
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special phases of civic improvement under the 
leadership of prominent social workers. On Fri- 
day morning Guy Lowell will speak on ‘“‘ Village 
Ideals in Architecture,’’ and Ossian Lang on 
‘*Social Centers.’? The meetings will be held at 
the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club. 


BPR 
Radcliffe and Co-education. 


President Briggs, of Radcliffe, spoke before the 
annual meeting of the Radcliffe auxiliary recently. 
Among other things he said that Radcliffe must 
look forward to employing professors jointly with 
Harvard. Even in the West, the feasibility of co- 
education is being questioned. Its almost inevit- 
able result seems to be that as the number of 
women in college increases the number of men de- 
creases. Co-education between Radcliffe and 
Harvard is not to be expected to go beyond the 
point it has now reached. 


EPIX 
A Letter from a Friend of Children. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin has been a teacher, and so 
teachers and schools and children will always re- 
tain a warm place in her affections. Recently an 
Indianapolis teacher asked her to write a letter to 
the boys and girls in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades—a letter which would draw answers 
from the children. The author of ‘‘ Rebecca ”’ re- 
plied at once, and the Indianapolis children were 


made ha by the receipt of this letter: 
My dear pnd on Girls: . 

I wish I might talk to you instead of writing, for, 
if I could see you once before me, fair and dark, little and 
big, short anc tall, I should very quickly know what you 
would like to hear. Indianapolis, however, is a long dis- 
tance from New York, and we must do as well as we can, 
under the circumstances, with pen and — 

You have found out long before this, I am sure, how easily 
talk trips off the tongue, and how it hobbles and limps when 
we try to write it down. Yet, difficult tho it may be, we 
must all learn how to do it, for it is just this ‘‘ learning 
how ’”’ which makes possible all the beautiful letters between 
friends, all the stories which seem so real, and all the poetry 
that sounds like music in our ears. 

Someone has told me that you have studied two volumes 
of poetry which my sister and I have put together for young 
people —‘‘Golden Numbers ’’ and ‘‘The Posy Ring.’’ Wemade 
the books because we loved the poems ourseives, and wanted 
every boy and girl in the land to know and love them too. 

I should be so ew to hear the names of your favorites, 
and why you liked some poems more than others. It is easy 
to love a thing and yet not be able to tell why, but try to 
see if you can put your feelings into words. 

It would be delightful for me, too, supposing you have 
read any of my stories, if you would tell me the title of the 
one you like best. ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ ‘‘ im- 
othy’s Quest,’’ ‘‘Polly Oliver’s Problem,’’ ‘‘The Story of 
Patsy,’’ ‘‘Rebecca’’—all have more in them to interest 
girls than boys; indeed, my book for boys is still to be 
written. I do not dare ask suggestions for it, however, lest 
Indians, bears, wolves, desert islands, cannibals, shipwrecks, 
buried treasure, and other subjects about which I know 
nothing be recommended to me by every post. 

Good-bye to you, then, girls, for whom I have written, 
and boys, for whom I am still to write. 

Yours affectionately, 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


PAN 
What Do You Think About It? 


Will you describe for us the most unique va- 
cation you have ever had? We want to publish 
a few useful hints on vacation trips from the 
standpoint of pleasure, health, and expense. If 
any class of toilers in the world’s work deserves 
a good vacation it is the teachers. Often they 
are in a quandary as to where they shall go. 
Many things must be considered. Perhaps we 
can help each other, so, if you will write out, 
very briefly, an account of your <nost unique 
vacation, we will be pleased to publish as many 
as we can, 

Address, The Editor, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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America’s Sweet Gospel Singer. 


Fanny J. Crosby, the sweet singer of sacred 
songs, passed her eighty-fifth birthday on March 
24. In the evening, at Bridgeport, Conn., her 
residence town, ‘‘Aunt Fanny ’’ held birthday ser- 
vices in the Methodist church, where throngs of 
old friends from all over the Union gathered to 
congratulate her. Sunday, March 26, was Fanny 
Crosby day and her hymns were sung in churches 
of all denominations. Those of her songs which 
were most generally sung were, ‘‘Safe in the Arms 
of Jesus, ’’ ‘‘Saved by Grace, ’’ ‘‘ Blessed Assur- 
ance’’ and ‘‘ Rescue the Perishing.’’ This sweet 
old singer did not compose her first hymn, it is 
said, until her forty-fifth year. Since her early 
youth, however, she has possessed the poetic ‘in- 
stinct and has written verse. Now there are sev- 
eral thousand hymns written by this wonderful 
woman. ‘‘Safe in the ArmsofJesus”’ is probably 
the most beloved of them all. 

It is very seldom that Miss Crosby speaks of 
her blindness, which was caused by a disease of 
the eyes in infancy. ‘‘I never was brought up 
like a blind girl, ’’ she said the other day in con- 
versation; ‘‘ when a child I could climb a tree like 
a squirrel, and was a regular tomboy. I knew I 
was blind, but I resolved to be happy neverthe- 
less, and I have always succeeded. ”’ 

Miss Crosby is a graduate of the New York 
institute for the blind where her formal educa- 
tion began at the age of fifteen. When her stud- 
ies were completed she remained in‘the school as 
a teacher of English for several years. Later on 
she began revival work in the slums of New York 
and among the railroad men of New England and 
the middle West. 

She was associated with the Bowery mission for 
sixteen years, and has never lost touch with it, 
but her work among the railroad men is the most 
interesting. She started in Hoboken, N. J., with 
an address to some Lackawanna R. R. men. 
‘* Wherever I go, ’’ she said, ‘‘I am sure to meet 
someone who says, ‘Don’t you know me? I’m 
one of your railroad boys.’ ”’ 

In 1864 Miss Crosby began to write hymns reg- 
ularly for Bigelow & Main, the music publish- 
ers. The many hymns that have been printed 
under her own name and some twenty noms de 
plume are among the best of our American sacred 
songs and the most loved. In 1876 she met Ira 
D. Sankey to whose music she has written some 
of her most effective songs. 

When Miss Crosby was a teacher in the New 
York institute for the blind, Grover Cleveland 
was secretary to the president of the institution. - 
He has written her a letter which sums up the 
sweet life and character of the author of “‘ Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus. ”’ 

“It is more than fifty years ago,’’ wrote Mr. 
Cleveland, ‘‘ that our acquaintance and friendship 
began, and ever since that time I have watched 
your continuous and disinterested labor in up- 
lifting humanity and pointing out the way to and 
appreciation of God’s goodness and mercy. 

‘As one proud to call you an old friend, I desire 
to be early in joining your other friends and ad- 
mirers in congratulating you on your long life and 
usefuluess, and wishing you in the years yet to be 
added to you the peace and comfort born of the 
love of God, Please accept, besides, the inclosed 
contribution as a testimonial which is richly due to 
you at the hands of those who believe you have 
done much for the souls in need of help. ”’ 

In 1858 Miss Crosby was married to Prof. Alex- 
ander Van Alstyne, a talented teacher of music in 
New York, and, like herself, totally blind. 












Recent Deaths. 


Wilbur F. Hudson, the beloved principal of pub- 
lic school No. 7, Manhattan, died April 10 at his 
home in New York city. Mr. Hudson was a grad- 
uate of City college. He began teaching in 188. 
A more extended notice will appear later. 





Father Felix. 


Abbot Felix De Grasse who died at Sacred Heart 
Abbey, Oklahoma, on Jan. 3, was sixty-three years 
old. He was a grand-nephew of Count de Grasse, 
who assisted Washington during the Revolution- 
ary war. A few years since an account of his 
great and noble work in the line of education 
among the Indians of the Southwest, was given 
in THE JOURNAL. Father Felix was very zealous 
and took great delight in building schools and 
churches. He has left a lasting monument to the 
honor of his noble family, in his labor of love 
among the Indians. 


Dr. E. C. Hewitt. 


Dr. E. C. Hewitt, a well beloved educator of IIli- 
nois, whose sudden death was noted in a recent 
issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, was born in Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1828. 

At the age of thirteen he was compelled to leave 
school and became an apprentice to a shoemaker, 
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Dr. E. C. Hewitt. 


from whom he learned the trade. His desire for 
an education, however, was so strong that he con- 
tinued his studies as he worked. 

At the age of twenty-one the ambitious shoema- 
ker taught his first school, receiving the munificent 
salary of thirteen dollars a month. This included 
board, for it was the custom to send the country 
school teachers among the neighbors, spending a 
week or two in each family. This was the only 
school he ever applied for. 

It was not long before the young school teacher 
realized that his preparation was insufficient for 
the best work in his chosen profession. With a 
determination to succeed he entered the normal 
school at Bridgewater, Mass., from which he was 
graduated in 1852 at the age ‘of twenty-three. 

How well Dr. Hewitt employed his time as a stu- 
dent in the normal school is shown by the fact 
that as soon as he was graduated he was offered 
the principalship of the Worcester, Mass., gram- 
mar school. 

Here he remained for two years, resigning to 
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accept a position as teacher in the Illinois Norma 
university. He taught in this capacity until 1876. 
He was then called to the presidency of the Nor- 
mal university. During his term of office the 
cause of education had a great impetus in Illinois, 
and when he resigned in 1890, normal instruction 
given in the university had improved with the 
time. 

In 1890 the Public School Publishing Company 
invited him to become a member of the firm. He 
accepted, at the same time joining the editorial 
staff as associate editor of School and Home Edu- 
cation. His long experience in educational work 
and his breadth of view and high ideals, especially 
fitted him for this post, and altho he disposed of 
his interest in the firm in 1897, he still continued 
as a member of the editorial staff of the magazine, 
remaining in this capacity until his death on 
March 31, 1905. 

Dr. Hewitt’s interest in education was not con- 
fined to local work. His sympathies were broad 
and included the whole country. In 1886 he was 
chosen treasurer of the N. E. A., holding this 
office until 1890. 

Educational institutions early recognized his 
worth and keen scholarship. The old Chicago uni- 
versity conferred an honorary degree of A. M. 
upon him, and later on he received the degree of 
LL.D. from Shurtliff college, in which institution 
he taught history and geography while acting as 
instructor in the normal school. 

One who knew him has said: ‘ “he doctor’s pet 
aversion was ‘sham.’ He abhorred what did not 
seem to him genuine in character or work. Inthe 
class-room he excelled as a teacher and all thru 
the years of his active service, his pupils loved and 
honored him. His influence upon their lives and 
the educational cause was enduring.”’ 


BPP 
Gifts to Education. 


Andrew Carnegie: 

Dickson college, Carlisle, Penn., an additional 
gift of $14,000 for Conway hall, making his total 
gift, $64,000, entire cost of building. 

Drake university, Des Moines, Iowa, $50,000. 

Depauw university, Greencastle, Ind. $50,000. 

Western college, Ia., $50,000 providing an ad- 
ditional $100,000 is raised. 

Norwich university, Vt., $50,000. 

Ripon college, Wis., $20,000. 

University of North Carolina, $50,000. 

Andrew Carnegie and Jacob Schiff promise to 
help Rev. Dr. Joseph Krauskopf raise a sinking 
ai of $50,000 for the maintenance of a new dor- 
mitory at the National Farm school, at Doyles- 
town, Pa. Mr. Carnegie will give one-half the 
amount if Dr. Krauskopf succeeds in raising the 
remainder, and Mr. Schiff promises one-tenth of 
$25,000 or whatever portion of that amount Dr. 
Krauskopf may raise before July 1. 

Ata recent meeting of the Radcliffe auxiliary, 
Mrs. Richard C. Cabot,. the president, announced 
that the fund for the purchase of the Greenleaf 
estate amounts to $66,170. The $6,000 received 
during the past month includes $3,000 from Miss 
F. P. Mason. A little less than $14,000 remains to 
be raised. 

BPN 


The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capable 
of great improvement, and it is the worst hus- 
bandry in the world to sow it with trifles or im- 
pertinences. —Sirk MATTHEW HALE. 
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National Educational Association, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, NJ., July3-7. 


Program of the General Meetings. 


The general meetings of the association will be 
opened at 8 p. m., July 3, with an address of wel- 
come by Governor Edward C. Stokes of New Jersey, 
followed by the annual address of the president, 
City Superintendent Maxwell, New York. The 
future of teachers’ salaries, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, William T. Harris; The Uses 
of Educational Museums, Director F. J. Skiff, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Discussion: Supt. Henry Snyder, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Supt. J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind 


Tuesday, July 4, 3 p. m. 


The Standard of Local Administration, Mayor 
George B. McClellan, New York. The Nation’s 
Educational Purpose, State Commissioner Andrew 
S. Draper, New York. 

American Idealism, President Edwin A. Alder- 
man, University of Virginia. 

Discussion: Supt. Livingston C. Lord, Charles- 
yf Ill. Supt. James A. Foshay, Los Angeles, 

al. 

Wednesday, July 5, 8 p. m. 


Child Labor and Compulsory Education—the 
School Aspect, Sec. George H. Martin, state board 
of education, Massachusetts. 

Child Labor and Compulsory Education—the 
Social and Legal Aspect, Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Columbia university. The Immigrant 
Child, District Supt. Julia Richman, New York. 

Discus.ion: Supt. George V. Conley, Boston, 
Mass. Prin. William M. Slaton, Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, July 6, 8 p. m., 


Manual Training in the Grades, Supt. Lorenzo 
D. Harvey, Menomonie, Wis. The Practical Util- 
ity of Manual and Technical Training, William 
Barclay Parsons, chief engineer, New York Sub- 
‘way. The Economic Importance of Trade Schools, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Vice-president, National City 
Bank, New York. 

Discussion: Supt. A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Supt. F. N. H. Frederick, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Friday July 7, 2 p, m. 


Address: President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Response: Mover—Supt. John R. Kirk, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

Seconder—Prin. Katherine D. Blake, New York. 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions, Prin. 
E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa. 

The music furnished at the general meetings 
will be under the direction of Mr. Tali Esen 
Morgan, director of music, Ocean Grove, N. J. It 
will be furnished by the Ocean Grove Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. 
Morgan, and eminent soloists. Mr. J. H. Von 
Nardroff will preside at the auditorium organ. 


Department of Higher Education Program. 


Wednesday afternoon (July 5), First Session. 

I. President’s address. 

II. Honor in Student Life in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Paper (twenty minutes). 

Charles Alphonse Smith, professor of English, 
University of North Carolina. 

Discussion opened by Edwin A. Alderman, 
president University of Virginia. 

III. Does wide election, permitting narrow read- 
ing especially in literature, and do minute courses, 
prohibiting views of whole subjects, weaken un- 
dergraduate courses in universities? Are colleges 
more fortunate in these things? 


James H. Baker, president University of Col- 
orado. 

Discussion opened by James H. Canfield, librar- 
ian Columbia university. 

Friday morning (July 7), Second Session. 

I. Which is better—the Western plan of admit- 
ting students to colleges and universities by certi- 
ficates from duly inspected secondary schools, or 
the Eastern method of admitting only by examin- 
ations conducted by representative boards or other- 
wise? 

Paper by George E. McLean, president Iowa 
State university. 

Discussion opened by Edward J. Goodwin, as- 
sistant commissioner of education, Albany, N e Ee 

II. Should Chairs of Pedagogy attached to col- 
lege departments of universities be developed into 
professional colleges for the training of teachers, 
co-ordinate with those of law, medicine, and en- 
gineering, or should they be abolished? Should 
such Chairs be in colleges at all? 

Paper by Albert Ross Hill, Dean of Teachers’ 
college, University of Missouri. 

Discussion opened by Paul H. Hanus, professor 
of history and art of teaching, Harvard university, 


BPN 


American Civic Association. 


The Woman’s Outdoor Art department of the 
American Civic association is planning a series of 
lantern slides illustrating the work of its branches 
and affiliated societies in improvement of school 
grounds, children’s gardens, small parks, plans 
for school grounds and small parks, ete. The de- 
partment is prepared to send to members for the 
cost of postage only, the following pamphlets and 
other helps in preparing papers or furnishing club 
programs (average postage, two cents each): “‘A 
Bulletin of Practical Suggestions on Outdoor Art.”’ 
‘‘Suggestions for the Planting of Shrubbery.’’ 
‘Shade Trees.’’ ‘‘Hints on Rural School 
Grounds.’’ ‘‘The Planting of Home Grounds.’’ 
A set of pamphlets will be loaned for postage as 
follows: ‘‘History of Village Improvement.’’ 
‘‘The How of Improvement Work.’’ ‘‘ Landscape 
Art, Past and Present.’’ ‘‘Beautifying the Home 
Grounds.’”’ ‘‘Playgrounds and School Garden 
Literature.’’ (Average postage of sets, 15 cents. ) 
Address Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh, 5478 Madi- 
son avenue, Chicago, II]. 

The Ashland, Wisconsin, branch of the Woman’s 
Outdoor Art department has secured plans from a 
well-known landscape architect for a school ground 
that will be ideal in that it gives ample space for 
beautiful ornamental planting in front, a play- 
ground at either side, one for boys and one for 
girls, and experimental gardens for children in 
the rear. The space occupied is two blocks. The 
women of this branch have been given full charge 
of the planting of a boulevard. Black dirt, men, 
teams, and a liberal appropriation of money are 
furnished by the city council. The side boule- 
vards were planted with alternate elms and Caro- 
lina poplars—the latter for quick growing and to 
be removed when the elms attain sufficient size, — 
while the wide center boulevard was planted with 
a variety of trees and shrubs artistically grouped, 
making a most beautiful and harmonious picture. 
This barren northern Wisconsin town was denuded 
of all trees many years ago by the lumberman’s 
axe. Beds in the boulevard which had been 
planted with tulip bulbs for early spring blooming 
were replaced with geraniums and salvia plants to 
give a note of color thru the summer. 
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The Busy orld. 


According to documents found in the archives of 
Genoa, the discovery of America cost a little over 
$7,000. The fleet of Columbus was worth about 
$3,000. His salary was $200 a year. 


Italy imports about four hundred million dollars 
worth of materials a year, and exports about three 
hundred million. The United States in 1904 sent 
Italy about forty million dollars, and got from her 
about the same. Our chief exports then consisted 
of cotton, agricultural implements, books, maps, 
cycles, cars, carriages, clocks, watches, copper, 
fertilizers, scientific apparatus, builders’ hardware, 
typewriters, leather, naval stores, turpentine, pe- 
troleum, paper, paraffin, canned beef, tallow, lard, 
tobacco, timber, lumber, and furniture. 


John M. Scott, professor of Greek in Northwest- 
ern university, has advised his students to study 
at night. He says the mind is in no mental con- 
dition for work immediately after sleep. 


The University of California Press announces a 
valuable fossil ichthyosaurus, recently discovered 
in the limestones of Nevada. It shows the an- 
terior half of the vertebral column, one side of the 
pectoral arch complete, the first two segments of 
a pectoral limb, and nearly the entire skull. 

Itis said that the type of limb is ‘‘more primitive 
than any yet discovered. ”’ 


Hilprecht Investigation. 


The controversy over the clay tablets alleged to 
have been dug from the ruins of Nippur by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht will be given a hearing by the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Peters, of New York, claims that these tablets 
were purchased from a collector. Professor Hil- 
precht made the request for an investigation. 





Carnegie on Professional Training. 


Andrew Carnegie addressed the alumni of Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology recently. Among 
other things he said: “‘ I congratulate you that you 
have taken a profession for your future, a profes- 
sion in which, perhaps, you will not make fortunes 
easily. That may be the reason why your presi- 
dent has found it difficult to raise all the money he 
wants. You are doing higher things than grab- 
bing dollars. You have something which the 
mere money maker never can possess, and, mer- 
cifully, can never understand the loss of —you have 
education. 

‘Some well known American citizens weresitting 
around a table in a hotel in Europe recently, and 
while one of them was estimating the amount of 
wealth possessed by an American whom I might 
call Mr. Richbroker, another was continually dis- 
senting, and at last said, ‘He doesn’t own a mil- 
lion dollars. The dollars own him.’ 

*‘The difference with you is that knowledge does 
not possess you, but you have the treasure and 
own it. No matter whether you die worth mil- 
lions or not, you have something that is denied to 
the man immersed in the accumulation of wealth. 
In your professions you deal with eternal verities. 
There is no such thing as deception in the mater- 
ials or the laws youuse. Twoand two make four. 
There is no scheming to deceive others, no smart- 
ness, no tricks. 

‘* You have to walk straight to the line of truth 
and honor or you will fall down. Self-respect is 
more than millions, and if you lose that, every- 
thing else is worthless. When a man’s judge with- 
in him, his own soul, approves when he lies down 
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at night of all that ke has done during the day he 
has no other judge to fear, here or hereafter. But 
if he does not have self-approval, everything else 
is dross. 

“I think the professional life leads men to the 
higher life that it is most difficult to obtain in a 
mere speculative career. The world is not ad- 
vanced by the men in that large department of 
business which is mere gambling in stocks. They 
are parasites, feeding on business. If I hada son 
to educate Ishould choose for him a _ professional 
career such as you have chosen.”’ 


Longevity of College Women. 


Since the year 1870, 2,000 girls have been gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan. Helen L. 
Million, a graduate of 1887, has collected data 
showing that these graduates have stood more 
than three times the chance of a long life than the 
average woman has. Of the 1,184 girls to leave 
Michigan university sixty-five have died. The 
census death-rate for women in general, for the 
same period of time, is 228 out of every thousand. 

During the first thirty years half of the girls 
have married. Miss Million has found that college 
women are on the “‘eligible’’ list much longer 
than the home-bred girl. The figures indicate 
that a college woman does not become an “‘old 
maid’’ until at least ten years after graduation. 


Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis. 


A sign of the importance which is now attached 
to the epidemic of cerebro spinal meningitis ap- 
pears in the creation of a New York commission, 
the members of which give their services without 
compensation. The board of estimate has appro- 
priated $5,000 for the necessary expenses of the 
investigation. Another evidence is to be found in 
the present activity of the New York Post-Gradu- 
ate Medical School and Hospital, which ministers 
especially to some of the worst spots, so far as 
hygienic conditions go, in the whole city. 

In the past two years there have been in the 
babies’ and children’s wards of this hospital more 
than 150 cases. At one time as many as seven 
sufferers from the disease have been under the 
eare of the physicians. Despite the epidemic in 
New York and the alarm which it has created, 
there are said to be many practitioners of good 
standing and long experience who have never seen 
a case of cerebro-spinal meningitis. Men of this 
character, from whom the students at the Post- 
Graduate are drawn for the most part, are naturally 
showing an increased interest in the meningitis 
patients in the wards and are striving to prepare 
themselves by observation and study in New York 
for the time when they almost inevitably will be 
called upon to grapple with the disease themselves. 

Just how much the recently appointed commis- 
sion will be able to do to increase our present 
knowledge of cerebro-spinal meningitis is a ques- 
tion for the future to settle. Meantime physicians 
all over the country are now seeing, many of them 
for the first time, the methods which are em- 
ployed in New York to treat those who have al- 
ready fallen ill. Few maladies, it may besaid, are 
more difficult to handle, for in addition to intense 
pain the patient’s muscles become absolutely rigid. 
With children, the chief sufferers, convulsions are 
frequent. So difficult, in fact, are cerebro-spinal 
meningitis patients to care for that one nurse has 
declared that she would resign rather than take 
another case. To the difficulty of nursing such 
patients is added an element of danger. How 
meningitis is spread is still unknown, but it has 
been believed to be only mildly infectious and not 
contagious. Not long ago, however, one of the 


nurses in a New York hospital was stricken with 
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cerebro-spinal meningitis while caring for a patient 
suffering from it, and succumbed to the fever al- 
most immediately. 


Blue Light Anesthetic. 


Professor Redard, of Geneva, Switzerland, has 
discovered that blue rays of light may be used as 
a means of conducting painless surgical opera- 
tions. There are no injurious effects, and the 
patient becomes conscious as soon as the blue light 
is removed. The outfit necessary for the process 
is a sixteen candle power electric light with a blue 
globe, which is held about six inches from the 
eyes of the patient, both head and light being 
wrapped in a blue veil to prevent the intrusion of 
white light. The patient at once drops into a 
hypnotic sleep, from which he awakens as soon as 
the light is removed. 


Hall of Fame Electors. 


Chancellor MacCracken of New York university 
has announced the list of electors who will vote 
ag twenty-six names for the Hall of Fame next 

all. 

The first class on the electorate consists of the 
following presidents of colleges or universities: 
Alderman of Virginia; Angell, Michigan; Chap- 
lin, Washington; Crawford, Alleghany; Day, Syra- 
cuse; Eliot, Harvard; Faunce, Brown; Hadley, 
Yale; Harrison, Pennsylvania; Hazard, Wellesley; 
Hyde, Bowdoin; Jesse, Missouri; Johnson, West- 
ern College for Women. Oxford, Ohio; Jordan, 
Leland Standford; Kirkland, Vanderbilt; Nor- 
throp, Minnesota; Remsen, Johns Hopkins; Tay- 
lor, Vassar; Thomas, Bryn Mawr; Thwing, West- 
ern Reserve; Tucker, Dartmouth; Van Hise, Wis- 
consin; Wilson, Princeton; Woolley, Mt. Holyoke, 
and Woodward, Carnegie institution. 

The new members of the board are the presi- 
dents of Missouri, the Western College for Women, 
Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Wisconsin, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, and Carnegie institution. 

The electors of the second class consists of 
professors of history and science, as follows: H. 
C. Adams, Michigan; C. M. Andrews, Bryn 
Mawr; F. W. Blackmar, Kansas; E. G. Bourne, 
Yale; H. E. Bourne, Western Reserve; G. J. 
Brush, of New Haven; E. Channing, Harvard; 
R. H. Dabney, Virginia; C. A. Duniway, Leland 
Stanford; F. M. Fling, Nebraska; Lucy Salmon, 
Poughkeepsie; Charles D. Wolcott, of Washington; 
Simon Newcomb, Smithsonian institution; C. W. 
Hunt, of New York city; J. F. Jameson, of Chi- 
cago; H. P. Judson, of Chicago; A. C. McLaug- 
lin, Michigan; J. H. T. McPherson, Georgia; A. 
D. Morse, Amherst; E. C. Pickering, Harvard; 
E. F. Raymond, of New York city; T. J. Shahan, 
Catholie university of America; R. D. Sheppard, 
Northwestern; G. F. Swain, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; W. H. Welsh, Johns Hop- 
kins, and W. M. West, Minnesota. 

The third class are publicists, writers, and auth- 
ors, the fourth, chief justices. 

There are now six women on the list, including 
Presidents Hazard, Johnson, Thomas, and Woolley. 


Indian E.ducation Policy. 


‘The present system of Indian education under 
the direction of the government of the United 
States,’’ says the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
‘‘ig in no way the outcome of a deliberate and 
carefully conceived plan on the part of Washing- 
ton officials. It is descended directly from the first 
attempts in Indian education on the part of Vir- 

inia, and more particularly on the part of New 
ngland. Here its seeds were planted. From 
these it derives certain inherent, vital principles, 
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rooted in a broad Christianity and a fervent phi- 
lanthropy which have enabled it to withstand 
blights of partisanship, of greed and rapacity on 
the part of spoilsmen, of incompetence on the part 
of teachers, of race prejudice on the part of set- 
tlers, and other unfavorable conditions of environ- 
ment and policy.”’ 


White Bear a Puzzle to Zoologists. 


_Aspecies of the bear family is causing much 
discussion among zoologists. It appears to make 
its home in British Columbia. The new species is 
not as large as the polar bear, or the ordinary black 
or brown bear of the Canadian forests. In many 
ways it resembles the grizzly of the Rocky moun- 
tains, and some think it is a dwarfed cousin of 
that dangerous brute. 

The only mounted specimen in the world is in 
the Carnegie museum, at Pittsburg. 

William T. Hornaday, director of the Zoological 
Gardens, New York city, saysit is a distinct spe- 
= and has given it the name of Ursus Ker- 
mode. 


Important Discoveries in Egypt. 


On Feb. 12, Mr. Theodore M. Davis, the Ameri- 
can Egyptologist, unearthed between the sepul- 
chers of Rameses IV. and Rameses XII. a tomb 
which has never been visited since the Eighteenth 
Dynasty ruled the land of the Nile. It is the 
burial place of Yua and Tua, parents of the famous 
Queen Teie, wife of Amonhotep III. and mother 
of Amonhotep IV. of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The tombs of Yua and Tua were packed from 
end to end with literary and historical documents 
and with artistic treasures. The special corres- 
pondent of the London Times writes to his paper 
that this is the most important discovery ever 
made in Egypt, and that a most cursory glance 
over the contents of these tombs shows that they 
will illuminate wonderfully the dark places in 
Egyptian history. 

When the Eighteenth Dynasty sat on the throne 
of Egypt the Pharoahs ruled the entire East. The 
peculiar importance of this excavation is moreover 
enhanced by the fact that it was Amonhotep IV. 
who removed the capital to Tel-el-Amarna. The 
laying bare of that city and the reading of the 
Amarna letters in 1898 compelled the re-writing 
of all ancient history. As Yua and Tua were 
grandparents of Amonhotep IV. it will follow un- 
doubtedly that a flood of light will be cast on a 
period anterior even to the time made clear by the 
Amarna archives. 





After the grip, or other serious illness, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the medicine to take to restore the appetite and 
strength. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The rapid growth of manual training 
and domestic economy in all parts of the 
country is eneouraging, and has the prom- 
ise of great permanent good to education. 
There is an increasing demand for well 
trained teachers of these subjects. In 
keeping with this demand Bradley Poly- 
technic institute (Peoria, Illinois) is mak- 
ing increased use of its ample equipment 
by offering two new courses of study de- 
signed to furnish a thoro preparation for 
those who are fitting themselves toteach 





either manual training or domestic econ- 
omy in elementary or high schools. 


Union Decided Upon. 


Harvard university and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have finally 
decided to enlarge their usefulness in in- 
dustrial science by combining. This co- 
operation, it is believed, will secure mu- 
tual assistance, render possible a larger 
enterprise, promote economy, avoid du- 


plication and competition, and give to 
the purpose of the donors a fuller ac- 
complishment. 

In order that the combination may be ef- 
fected, the university will first be com- 
pelled to apply to the supreme judicial 
court for instructions, and the court in 
turn will have to issue a decree that the 
agreement between the two institutions 
may be carried out without violation of 
duties as trustees and in accordance with 
law and equity. 





Departmental Program for First Six Rooms* 


Burr School, Chicago 
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j Mi 
Rooms 1, 2and 8. ~ Miss Justi 


ASSIGNMENT OF DEPARTMENTAL WORK 


Mathematics 
English and German 


Mies Groves .... 


Miss McClements...... 


Histor: 
Miss Watson i 


Englis 





f Geogsepes. and Nature Study 
and German . 


j 
Rooms 4,5 and 6. ~ Miss Stephenson...... Mathematics 


ss Benn............... Histor 


y, Geography, and Nature Study 


Departmental work is carried on in Grammar Grades. The program for the first six rooms, with slight modifications, is dupticated for the 


otherrooms. The plan contemplates departmental work only in the 
group teaches her subjectin two other rooms in addition to 
The average departmental period is 55 minutes. On 


her own 


‘major studies’’; they are arranged in groups of three. Each teacher in the 
e-half of the class studies while the other recites. In theory, each teacheris out of her own 


room only two-fifths of the time; in reality, many of the teachers are pon 4 their own rooms one half of the time, because of moditication of the 


program made necessary by the German. This plan of departmental 
*Owing to a mistake of the 


Dw ; he printer the program printed in The School Journal for April 1, 
the daily work in the Forestville school. The corrected program will be given next week. Oth 


wor 





has been in operation nearly six years and has been very satisfactory. 


was left incomplete. The intention was to portray the organization 
er programs will follow. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The New York educational council held 


its regular meeting Saturday morning,’ 


April 15, at the University building on 
Washington square. 

The chief speaker was Supt. S. W. 
Shear, of Kingston, N. Y., his subject 
being *‘ The Training of the will.’’ Por- 
tions of the address will be published in 
a later number of THE SCHOOLJOURNAL. 

The paper was of unusual interest and 
aroused keen discussion. Among those 
taking part were Supt. Oakey, Madison, 
N. J; Principal Wilson, East Orange, 
N. J.; Principal Prentess, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.;Superintendent Young, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Principal Shutts, Rye, N. Y.; 
and Dr. Keyser of the Normal schoo} at 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Super- 
intendent Shear for his excellent paper. 

The last meeting of the council for the 

resent year will be held on the third 
Sotendae in May. A special lunch will 
be served. The speaker has not yet been 
chosen. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ association 
closed an interesting series of lectures 
on April 6. The final lecture of the 
course was given by Mr. Cyrus C. Adams, 
on ‘‘ Geographic Influences in Material 
Development of the United States.’’ 


The Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
267 Henry street, a non-sectarian insti- 
tution, will re-open Septembernext. The 
instruction is free. Stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, sewing, embroidery, drawing, and 
other branches are taught. 


Miss Anna C. Hedges, a student in the 
Teachers college, has been appointed di- 
rector of the department of domestic art 
in the Pratt institute, Brooklyn. 

Miss Hedges was formerly a teacher 
‘_—— art in the St. Louis high 
school. 


A fire recently broke out in one of the 
public schools of Brooklyn. Within 
three minutes 2,500 children were 
marched in safety to the street. 

After half an hour’s delay the children 
returned to their class-rooms and entered 
upon their duties as tho nothing unusual 
had happened. 


On the 18th of April Dr. Gustave 
Tosti, the acting consul of Italy, inaug- 
urated a series of Italian lectures to be 
given under the auspices of the Dante 
Alighieri Society of New York. The 
opening lecture was delivered by Consul 
General Tosti, in the hall of the board of 
education, 59th street and Park avenue; 
subject, ‘‘ The Work of the Dante Soci- 
ety in this Country.’’ Admission is by 
card of invitation. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion, April 12, the committee on finance 
resolved that $50,000 be set aside from 
the general school fund and added to the 
$135,000 appropriated last De-ember for 
the purpose of establishing vacation 
schools, recreation centers, and play- 
grounds for the current year. 

A letter wasread from Edward Grout, 
member of the board of aldermen, re- 
ferring to the present uniform policy of 
the city of carrying its own fire and 
marine risks on public property, the 
adoption of which has resulted in a very 
large saving to the city. Mr. Grout, 
therefore, begged to suggest that the 
present custom of requiring contractors 
to insure buildings while in the course of 
construction be abandoned, as a means 
of additional saving to the city. ‘‘I am 
of the opinion,’’ concluded Mr. Grout, 
‘“‘that if this requirement be waived in 
future contracts it will inure largely to 
the benefit of the city by eliminating 
the cost of insurance in the bids.”’ 


Several protests were received against 
a reduction in the length of the school 
day. Among them were the following: 
Public Education association; Henry 
street settlement; Normal college alum- 
nae house; Child Labor committee; 
Workers’ club; Association of Neighbor- 
hood Workers; order of Rathbone Sis- 
ters, auxiliary of Knights of Pythias, 
Tottenville, N. Y.; Philemon Literary 
club, Tottenville N. Y. 


Male Teachers’ Association. 


At a recent meeting of the Male Teach- 
ers’ Association it was decided that the 
——— regarding desirable changes 
in the course of study should be referred 
to the directors in power. 

Among the resolutions being adopted 
one strongly deprecated the attempt 
being made by certain teachers of the 
graduating classes to obtain a higher 
rating in salary schedule than they were 
entitled to. 

Another resolution expressed the sense 
of the association that principals be 
granted the power of detaining, suspend- 
ing, or demoting incorrigible pupils, the 
right to summon parents or to isolate in- 
corrigible — temporarily in order 
that the other pupils may not be con- 
taminated or the school work inter- 


— : 
he members were urged to join the 
N. E. A. 


Against the Shortened Day. 

The following are two of the many let- 
ters received by the board of education 
protesting against the shortened school 


day: 

én behalf of our neighbors, this settle- 
ment wishes to protest against the pro- 
posed shortening of the school day for 
children in the first grade. 

The mothers who have talked to us 
about it feel that the shorter school day 
will necessarily throw the children more 
on the streets where they are, since we 
have not pmeense for them, in physi- 
cal as well as moral danger. In the last 
year two children have been killed by 
passing wagons at our corner, 72nd St., 
and Ave. B. 

On the moral side our mothers feel 
that the shorter day will minimize the 
importance of school in their children’s 
eyes and lead to more truancy, of which 
there is already a deplorable amount in 
our district. They feel that the first 
grade fixes the child’s habits. 

On the educational side, they say that 
under the conditions of their lives organ- 
ized play, sewing, drawing, and the other 
studies which it is proposed to omit 
mean as much to their children as the 
stricter drill of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. They bring this out by con- 
trasting the opportunities for life train- 
ing which they had as country-born chil- 
dren in Germany and Bohemia with the 
narrow life training their children get in 
New York streets and tenements. 

This settlement is situated in the Bo- 
hemian section of New York and I think 
the above is a fair representation of the 
views of our neighbors in whose behalf 
we respectfully submit this protest, 

Mrs. Mary A. HILL, Headworker. 
Normal College Alumnae House, 446 
East 72nd Street. 

I am writing in behalf of the Child La- 
bor Committee to protest against the 
proposed reduction in the number of 
school hours for children of the first and 
second grade. Whatever might be said 
for such a reduction in the course of 
study for children under happier sur- 
roundings than those which obtain in the 
crowded streets and tenements of our 
city, our feeling is strong that these ad- 
vantages would not be gained under ex- 
isting conditions here and now, and that 
the time of the children thus released 


from school attendance would inevitably 
be less profitably —< than it is at 
present in school. he great end and 
purpose of this committee has been to 
decrease, and in so far as existing condi- 
tions make it possible, to put an end to 
the labor of young children. We feel 
that the shortened term proposed by the 
new system would render this task a still 
more difficult one, inasmuch as new op- 
portunities for employment presenting 
themselves under the guise of a better 
alternative for idleness in the streets, 
would thus be offered. 

In so far as our experience qualifies us 
to speak, it would be our deliberate opin- 
ion that this change is demanded by few, 
if any parents having children of the 
school age. The system proposed could 
hardly be put into effect without a great 
disturbance of household conditions, 
which would add intolerably to the bur- 
den of thousands of tired mothers who 
would be compelled to prepare their chil- 
dren for school at different hours during 
the day, and again to get meals for 
them, not all at the same time, but as 
the necessities of their school attendance 
required. 

t is not my purpose at present to re- 
peat at length the argument which is no 
doubt familiar to you against this pro- 
posed change in the school system, but 
merely to emphasize the fact that the 
Child Labor Committee, which has in the 
past co-operated with the board of edu- 
cation in securing co-ordinated laws deal- 
ing with the subjects of compulsory edu- 
cation and of child labor, and which, since 
the passage of those laws, has worked in 
constant harmony with the compulsor 
attendance committee of your board, 
and the corresponding officer of the 
board of superintendents, now finds itself 
for the first time, compelled to differ 
with a majority of the board on a ques- 
tion of policy in which, as it seems to us, 
the welfare of thousands of little chil- 
dren is at stake. The laws against the 
immature labor of young children can 
only be enforced in case there is an avail- 
able alternative of true advantage to the 
child. Reduce the school hours, and you 
surely and effectually add to the number 
of hours to be spent by little tots of six, 
seven, eight, and nine, shut up in stuffy 
tenement house living rooms sewing at 
garments in the foul air. 

J. K. PAULDING, 
Secretary Child Labor Committee. 


The Ridgewood Board of Trade held a 
meeting recently and when an informal 
vote was called for on the question of 
shortening the school day, nearly all of 
the 2,000 present voted no. 

Pres. George M. Schnitzel, of the 
Board of Trade, Commissioner Samuel B. 
Donnelly, City Superintendent Maxwell, 
Commissioner Jonas, Chairman Elwin S. 
Piper, of the local school board, were 
the speakers. 

Commissioner Jonas was the only 
speaker who defended the short day. 
Chairman Piper replied to him. 


The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, dry- 
ing, and scaling patches, on the face, head, 
hands, legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applica- 
tions,—the blood must be rid of the im- 
purity to which it is due. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Has cured the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; no 
substitute acts like it. 
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School Children Lecture. 


A very interesting series of lectures 
was recently given at the Horace Mann 
Technical school, under the direction of 
the teachers and Mrs. Woolman. 

Rather it was not under direction, for 
the children, eleven years of age, gath- 
ered the material, selected the stereop- 
ticon pictures, and delivered the ‘‘ lec- 
tures’’ without aid from their teach- 
ers. 

The course consisted of talks on linen, 
silk, wool, and cotton. 


Teachers Asked to Join N. E. A. 


Prin. William J. O’Shea, chairman of 
the committee on membership of the 
National Educational Association, is 
or following appeal to teachers 
in the New York city schools: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—Will you allow 
the commitee on membership of N. E. A. 
to anticipate your summer plans by say- 
ing a word in season about the fitness of 
a trip to Asbury Park in early July? 

As we know, the N. E. A. will hold its 
convention by the sea this year, and for 
many reasons a monster meeting is 
hoped for, and indeed, well nigh assured. 
The sessions, over which Dr. Maxwell is 
to preside, will enable the visitors to 
listen to and come into personal contact 
with every — educator in the 
United States. The program of the ele- 
mentary section will include the names 
of Gustave Straubenmuller, Dr. F. M. 
MeMurry, Prof. M. A. Bailey, Dr. Stew- 
art H. Rowe, and Miss Emma L. John- 
son, all prominent teachers in our sys- 
tem. The addresses made in this and 
other sections, as well as at the general 
meetings, will be of intense interest and 
will of themselves bring about most fruit- 
ful results in the work of those looking 
for professional advancement. 

Besides the direct educational value 
resulting from attending the convention, 
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each member—both active and associate 
—will receive a volume of its proceed- 
ings. Thosenot able to attend may have 
the volume on application. This book, 
the cost of printing and mailing which is 
barely covered by the dues for associate 
membership, will contain all that is up- 
to-date in educational thought, and will, 
therefore, be of invaluable assistance to 
all fortunate enough to —— a copy. 
The convention will be closed by the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, whose pres- 
ence should in itself be sufficient to at- 
tract all who possibly can attend. By 
our personal attendance we shall be hon- 
oring the head of the nation and, at the 
same time giving a practical demonstra- 
tion of our gratitude to a great benefac- 
tor, who, when governor of this state, 
combined his efforts with those of Sena- 
tors Ahearn and Davis in securing proper 
remuneration for teachers’ services. 
Again, as the convention this year is 
looked upon as a New York event, it is 
hoped that the teachers of New York 
will maintain the reputation they earned 
in the past for good fellowship and active 
participation in all educational move- 
ments with which they have been allied. 


Technical School Girls’ Work. 


During Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolmans’ 
visit of investigation abroad among the 
technical schools for girls, she collected 
many rare and beautiful pieces of cloth 
from various countries as well as sam- 
ples of work done by the girls in the 
technical schools. 

These articles are on exhibition in 
glass cases in the department of domes- 
tic art on the fourth floor of Teachers 
college. 

Among them are printed cloths from 
Jeypore, Madras, and Bokhara, India; 
beautiful velvet and pulkhari embroidery 
from Egypt; silk weaving, showing 
domestic scenes from Japan, and rich, 
soft material, with several samples of 
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embroidery of fantastic shapes and vivid 
coloring from China. 

The collection of work done by the 
girls in the technical schools includes 
samples of elegant cloths and laces from 
Lyons, France; lace and passementerie 
from St. Gall, Switzerland; machine 
work on delicate lace from Lierre, Bel- 
gium; fine lingerie from Paris, France,. 
and Berne, Switzerland; a collection of 
exquisite work in flowers and embroidery 
from the Trade School for Girls in the 
Rue de Poitou, Paris, and work in silk 
and cotton from Lille, France. 


Academy at Rome Assured. 


The trustees of the American Academy 
in Rome are justly proud of the rapid 
strides they are making for the develop- 
ment of American art abroad. Many 
distinguished persons were present at a 
dinner given in New York city last week 
in honor of the incorporators of the 
academy and to eelebrate three recent 
events in its history: first, the passage 
of a bill by Congress incorporating the 
academy; second, the purchase of a villa 
in Rome as the academy’s permanent 
home, and, third, the assurance of an 
endowment fund of $1,000,000 for its 
future maintenance. Already $600,000 
of the fund has been secured, entirely in 
the East. The West is looked to for 
the remaining $400,000. 

The American Academy of Fine Arts 
in Rome was founded in 1894 and incor- 
porated by act of Congress in February, 
1905. It provides a post-graduate course 
of instruction for architects, sculptors, 
painters, and musicians. The benefici- 
aries of the academy are selected annu- 
ally by competition from advanced stu- 
dents in the different branches of the 
fine arts in the United States. 

The course of study during the pre- 
scribed term ef three years includes, in 
addition to residence in Rome, travel in 
Italy, Sicily, Greece, and other countries. 
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Payne’s 100 Lessons 
School-House 
Outlines a method of nature teaching, with model lessons, 


teachers, 88c., postpaid. 


NATURE STUDY BOOKS 


| By Frank O. Payne, well known as a writer on science teach- 
ing in educational papers and as an institute instructor. 


in Nature About My 


devices, illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; to 





ASBURY PARK 


NEW JERS 


JULY 3-7, 1905 


EY 





HAVE 


YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TWO ROUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ALL RAIL LINE AND 
SANDY HOOK BOATS 


SHORTEST — QUICKEST — PICTURESQUE 





FREE 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to 
any address by C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Drop us a postal. 








Payne’s How to Teach Birds 

The outlines for study are excellent, as well as the outline of 
families of birds. Under the heads of Order of Procedure, Field 
Observations. Points to Note, the author gives wise suggestions 
to the teachers. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach Butterflies and Bees 

Similar in plan to the above. Describes the common butter- 
flies, moths, sphiage, and bees, giving their characteristics by 
which they may be distinguished, their habits, etc. Flexible 
cloth. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Aquatic Life 
One of the most interesting of Mr. Payne’s little books on 
Nature Study. Illustrated. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Trees 
The importance now attached to forestry, and the emphasis 
wong on this svbject in schools, give added value to this book. 
rice, 25c. 


Payne’s He-w to Teach Bugs, Beetles, and 
Locust; 
It first takes up the subject of insects in general, then discusses 
several in detail, the Parts of an Insect, How to Catch and Kill 
Insects. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach Minerals 

This book is designed to do two things: (1) to furnish a plan 
for teaching minerals; and (2) to give the teacher in compact 
form the knowledge of the subject needed. Fully illustrated. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 
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FLAYS GOV’T EXPERT. 


A Food-Eating Interview with Expert 
cL. W. Post. 





He Polishes Off Dr. Wiley, the Gov 
ernment Chemist, with Reference to 
Beefsteak and Milk. 


‘‘It would be pitiful if it were not 
ridiculous, the spectacle of some pro- 
fessional men when they let out great 
chunks of wisdom about food,’’ said C. 
W. Post, the well-known food maker, 
now in Los Angeles. 

‘*Some states have so-called experi- 
ment stations where the wise men in the 
employ of the State make some experi- 
ments and then give the results to the 
reporters and the unsuspecting public 
believe that they are reading great 
masses of truth, whereas, to the prac- 
tical food man the mistakes these ex- 
perimenters make, and the blundering 
conclusions, are frequently most laugh- 
able. They become tangled and mixed 
3 with their profound technical phrase- 
ology and seem unable to reach practical 
conclusions. 

‘“‘For instance, Dr. Wiley, Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
lecture says: ‘‘ When you buy beefsteak 
or milk, you are paying for water. Milk 
is 80 per cent. water, beefsteak 60 per 
cent.’’ Ergo—don’t eat beefsteak or 
drink milk! He apparently forgot to 
state that the human body is also about 
80. per cent. water and needs quite a 
little of that peculiar liquid each day to 
keep it intact, and nature provides food 
wisely blended. 

‘Then he proceeds to say that Ameri- 
cans eat too much meat. That is one of 
the few prac‘ical things he doessay. But 
observe his peculiar process of induction 
when he cites the Japanese as a reason 
for not eating meat, saying: ‘Their 
diet of rice makes them shorter and 
harder to hit in the war, and they don’t 
have so much to carry around with 
them.’ Remarkable conclusion! Don’t 
eat any meat. You may have to go to 
war sometime and it will not be so easy to 
hit you if are simply a rice eater. That 
hope should compensate a man. for going 
thru life a dwarf! 

‘“*A short time ago the doctor an- 
nounced to some reporters that in his 
experiments he had discovered that al- 
most all of the tomato catsups were 
charged with salicylic acid, which is det- 
rimental to the human system, but he 
‘would be easy on the catsups,’ for the 
astonishing reason that ‘they needed a 
preservative or they would spoil. ’ 

‘The good doctor says some sensible 
things, fortunately. He advises the 
people to eat less meat and not quite so 
much food altogether. 

“It is a well-established fact that 
Americans, as a rule, are inclined to 
Over-eat rather than under-eat. 

‘*‘He advises ve the use of nitrog- 
enous foods, and then contradicts him- 
self by giving his own diet, his breakfast 
being made largely of eggs, heavy with 
nitrogen, and he includes a glass of milk, 
which he had previously warned people 
against because it is 80 per cent. water. 

‘‘Then he says in reply to a question 
about modern breakfast foods, that ‘the 
old-fashioned mush is just as good and 
costs less. ’ 

‘‘It seems humiliating for a man in 
his position to make so many conflicting 
statements and expose himself to the 
criticism of even an office boy connected 
with some of the practical food concerns 
of the country, inasmuch as any one of 
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Teachers’ Agencies 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


c ALIFORN A is at the other side of the continent from Syracuse and Colorado is more than half way; yet 

J when & a teacher was wanted for the sammer session of the Denver normal and appli- 
cation was ma: ie to this ope the best tit was Mrs, Frances K. Holden of Redlands, California, who wrote 
March 17, 1905: “I have been elected at a salary of $40. TO the work of this agency. We have been so long in 
a week.” This is another illustration of the range of the work and are so well-known that teachers all 
over the country recognize this ggency as the most efficient means of getting into reiation with the work 
for which they are best titted. e have placed presidents in the Florida State agricultural college and in 
the vregon State University. There is not a state or territory except Alaska where teachers we have placed are 
not now at work and ready to say a good word for this agency, and to cali upon it for teachers COLORADO 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





or for places, from Maine to California, via - - 


THE SCHOOL BULLETINACENCY, - 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
833 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 














HE BE ST THREE PuBLIC ScHOOL VaAcANcIEs, the best two normal school 
‘ vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacters for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGcer (National Education Bureau), HaRRisBurG, Pa. 
’ nc Schools of all Grad ith 
ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY cena foe ‘haste Tenahens 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
507 TEMPLE COURT, ATLANTA, GA., and GREENWOOD, §. C. 


Established Reputation of twelve years under same management. Endorsed and patronized by 
leading schools and colleges of the South. #ersonai Work, Business Methods, Reasonable Terms. 


REPORT CARDS 


Kellogg’s Monthly Keport Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. For ten months 
Special rates for large quantities. 














Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 80 


cents. Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 


Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.00. A 4 
page folded card. Blank page for remarks. 


Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. Price, 30 cents. Records 33,800 daily 
recitations. Limp cloth. 


Merit Cards. One Merit,’10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100; 
Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen; 
Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘Good’’ Cards, ‘‘On Time’’ Cards, ‘‘Perfect’’ 
Cards, each 10 cents per 100. ; 


Send for samples, also for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 
describing teachers’ books and aids. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St. .New York 


STOP FORGETTING 











. Here is a Scientific System of Mem- 

EVERY ory Development which invigorates, 
TEACHER develops, and strengthens the mem- 
NEEDS THIS ory, and will, just as physical exercise 
GREAT BOOK will, develop the body. A few minutes 
study every day will enable you to re- 








call instantly names, faces, facts, 
methods; you can concentrate your mind, think more clearly, 
memorize more readily, do more and better mental work. 

Dr. Pick was the greatest authority, and thousands 
profited by his lectures. Hie book ($2.00) will do more for you 
than an expensive course of lessons. Send for Pick’s Memory Culture to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th STREET, NEW YORK SRCULAR on 





APPLICATION 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN 
gROWDER 


“1 Alositive Relief = — 


mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Manor's (he ea GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 











RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


m irect ~ sage 
. eekly service. A mos 
Steamer every Week Day delightful trip of about 4 
ours. 


all year round. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 
Pier 35 East River. NEW YORK, Phone 80 Orchard 


res & CO. BELLS 


other 
WATERGPIEt OWEST TROY, N.Y. 


SCHOOL ART 


SCHOOL ROOM PORTRAITS 


You can make 
your school 
rooms attractive 
at small cost. 
The decoration 
of school rooms 
has become a 
real need in the 
right education 
of children. 
Children are tu- 
conscieusly in- 
fluenced by the 
beautiful 
around them. 
When a fine pic- 
ture, for exam- 
ple, s related to 
literature 
and art its edu- 
cative influence 
is two fold. 
We have prepared the finest series of sch-ol 
room portraits. Each is 22 x 28 inches on hght 
gray. Page r. Portrait of Roosevelt is in colors 
ec. each; two for 45¢.; five for $1.00. 


308 Congress Street, 











Washington Robert E. Lee Bryant 
Scoupetemithe imarien  ——_ 
roup 0 e wthorne 
Presidents Holmes se - 
Declaration of Irvin ee 
Independente Longfellow Dickens 
Admiral Dewey Lowell Kipling 


Brown’s Celebrated Pictures 
We have a large collection. Catalog 2c. 


Send 2c. for Coburn’s How to Decorate 
pear Schoo). A most valuable little book in 
imp cloth. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest, handiest, most satis- 
factory means of .llustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 
you twosamples for trial—a map of North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son—together with catalog containing 
complete list. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 








our office boys could tell him things he 
has yet to learn about food, particularly 
this ‘old-fashioned mush,’ made from 
corn meal or wheat or oats, which con- 
sists of a heavy percentage of raw starch, 
and the way it is ordinarily prepared re- 
quires somewhat unusual strength of di- 
gestive organs to transform that starch 
into a kind of sugar, that it absolutely 
must be turned into by the body before 
it can be assimilated, and if the body is 
deficient in power, a part of that starch 
remains undigested, passing down thru 
the intestines, where, in the moisture 
and warmth of the body, it rots, creat- 
ing gases and causing various forms of 
intestinal disease. 

“‘T would be very glad indeed to de- 
posit ten thousand dollars, or twice that 
amount against a like sum put up by 
Dr. Wiley or any of his an and 
we will proceed to feed individuals on 
the raw starch food, ‘the old-fashioned 
mush, ’ which he so glibly announces as 
the equal of modern breakfast foods, 
and if we do not obtain better results by 
my method than he does by his, the 
total sum will be paid over to him or to 
any charity that he may designate. 

‘Tt isan oldstory, this tangle of theor- 
ists, as compared with the hard, practical 
experience and certain conclusions of ab- 
solute practice. 

‘““As a cereal-food maker, it might 
seem that my interests would oppose 
meat; but common, every-day experience 
teaches most plainly to any real food 
expert that some meat once a day is of 
great importance, then let the starchy 
food be skillfully ; Be wale and the com- 
bination of easily-digested food elements 
will put the user in good, vigorous phy- 
sical condition, strongly in contrast 
with some of the semi-skeletons among 
these state and government theoretical 
experimenters. 

‘Just one other illustration: Itis com- 
monly heard, in the circles of these the- 
orists, that ‘rice isdigested in one hour.’ 
This conclusion is reached from experi- 
ments where it was shown that the hu- 
man stomach delivered rice on down into 
the duodenum in about sixty minutes; 
therefore the conclusion that it was di- 
gested. The truth is, that the stomach 
does not digest rice, but simply throws it 
out to be digested on down below the 
stomach. 

‘‘Rice frequently requires ten to fif- 
teen hours for digestion, and then it is 
not perfectly digested in thousands of 
cases, but partially decays and causes 
all sorts of intestinal troubles. 

‘*A little less theory by the theorists 
and a good deal more common sense as 
developed by practical, every-day ex- 
perience will add to the longevity of our 
people. ’’—Los Angeles Times. 








Reflecting Lantern 


For brilliantly projecting on the screen in natural colors 
photos, ape , sketches, colored prints, Sowers, speci- 
mens, mechanica Models and cuts in books. Also shows 
lantern slides veehewee Attachable to any electric lantern. 
Send for circulars and lists of educational slides on Geogra- 
phy, Geology, Botany, History, Psychology, etc. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


Dept. 7, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. WITTICH, DinccToa 


BEND FOR CATALOG 





CLYDE LINE 


To FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between New YORK, BosTon, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Ports, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., outh and 
direct connection forall ond — an 

Sonthwest 
, Fast Modern Steamships ry 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Eczr,G.M. Ww. P. CiyDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 








Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YE RS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
R CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
RFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CUR KS WIND COLIU, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold b: > =|; in every part of the 
world. Be sure toask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
aah a ” And take no other kind, Twenty-five centsa 
ottle. 





ais fourteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers andschools. It isthe plonsergys- 
rent history magazine—once a month, 50c. a y 
—_ world right up to date—current oventn, cunceme 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and eS especially; po you 
fully posted ; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
papils as no book does. Subscribers fy it for 7. 
ith this paper. Send us a club (40c. eac _— ms it 
od school this year, as thousands are ™”, E. L. 
o 
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COPY I Ente 
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and y@ ell 


Advi ce 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a! 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
‘. used for cleaning purnoses 


neerbe Mattie 
Dont refuse alle 


ELLOGG & Co., 61 Kast th Street, New ¥ 
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Pears 


is the 


great alchemist. Women 


Pears’ Soap 


are made fair by its use. 


Sold continuously since 1789. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 





Seaboard Air Line Railway 


WYollnaniaste 
RAILWAY 





Ny , 


, 
. TO THE 


CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 


NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two other fast trains daily. | 
Washington and Southwestern Limited. 
New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 

Agent, New York. 
S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 
Washington, D. C. 


rE 


































Dr. W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 





The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of E. L. 
Rellegs & Co. will be held at the office of the corpora- 
tion, No. 61 East Ninth Street, inthe city of New York, 
on Tuesday thesecond day of May, 105, at eleven o’ciock 
in the forenoon, for the purpose of electing directors 
and inspectors of election for the ensuing year, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 

J. I. CHARLOUIS, Secretary. 
Dated New York, April, 11, 1905 





Here and There. 


In 1900 the legislature of New Jersey 
passed an act creating sixty free scholar- 
ships in Rutgers college, in addition to 
the five that had been maintained there 
for many years. The constitutionality 
of the act was questioned, and altho 
Rutgers received and instructed the 
youths thus provided for, it did not ob- 
tain the money. By 1903, the state owed 
the college—if the act of 1900 was consti- 
tutional—the sum of $130,000. The legis- 
lature thereupon offered to compromise 
by paying $80,000, the money however to 
remain in the state treasury until the act 
of 1900 was ‘‘ judicially determined to be 
to be valid ad constitutional.”’ 

The court of errors and appeals has 
just handed down a decision affirming 

th the acts of 1900 and 1903 to be in 
accordance with the constitution. A 
mandamus to the state comptroller and 
treasurer will follow as a matter of 
course, and Rutgers college will get the 
money. 


A plan is under way for organizing 
what will be known as The Nature Study 
Club of America. The teachers thruout 
the country are invited to co-operate by 
forming local branches. Whenever suffi- 
cient interest has developed to establish 
a lecture center the central organization 
will furnish speakers and lantern slides 
from time to time to the clubs. The 
movement promises to be productive of 
great good. Readers who are interested 
may obtain free of charge a valuable 
booklet, beautifully illustrated with col- 
ored plates, fully describing the nature 
study club idea, by writing to J. H. 
Brown, manager, with Doubleday, Page 
& Company, 123 East 16th St., New York. 


Supt. John D. Benedict, of the Indian 
territory school, has issued a circular 
concerning teachers certificates and ap- 
plications. Examinations for teachers 
will be held directly after the summer 
normal schools. In appointing teachers, 
preference will be given those who at- 
tend the normals and receive the certifi- 
cates. 


Woman Wins Her Own Case. 


Two years ago Miss Anna B. Miller 
was discharged from her position as 
supervising principal of the Rhoades 
school, in Philadelphia. She immedi- 
ately determined to contest her case in 
the courts. 

Unfortunately she could persuade no 
lawyer to take her case, which was for 
$50,000 damages against Dr. Charles H. 
Harvey, formerly president of the 
thirty-fourth sectional school board. 

This fact did not daunt Miss Miller, 
and she took up the study of law in pre- 
paration for the trial which came off 
this month. On April 12 the jury re- 
turned a verdict of $14,960 damages in 
her favor. The sum is larger than any 
given in a similar suit within the mem- 
ory of the officers of the court. 

Miss Miller has not yet been admitted 
to the bar and is determined to continue 
her studies if the defendant appeals the 
case. 

It may be remembered that she lost 
her position on being charged with writ- 
ing letters to a teacher in her school. 
This teacher made affidavits charging 
many misdeeds to Miss Miller, who de- 
nied writing the letters and contended 
that Dr. Harvey and others conspired 
to deprive her of her position. 





The value of antikamnia tablets con- 
sists in their rapid effect in alleviating 
the suffering of the patient while endeav- 
oring to rid himself of his neuralgia, 
rheumatism. fever, or la grippe. We 


have, in short, in this drug a most use- | 


ful antidote to the two great symptoms— 
pain and fever.—Medical Reprints, Lon- 
don, England. 


| 
| 








INSOMNIA 


**T have been using Cascarets for Insomnia, with 
which I have been afflicted for over twenty years, 
and I can savy that Cascarets have given me more 
relief than any other remedy] have ever tried. I 
shall certainly recommend them to my friends as 
being all they are represented.”’ 

Thos. Gillard, Elgin. Ill. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


They WORK WHILE You gL EE 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 597 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXE 





TH = GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


on ey. % CoM PAN ¥Y 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States In RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 


BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and have a happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 


VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 








Reduced Rates to Pacific Coast 
Points. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Levis 
and Clark Exposition and Various 
Conventions. 


On account of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, at Portland, Ore., June 1 to 
October 15, and various conventions to 
be held in cities on the Pacific coast dur- 
ing the summer, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road company will sell round-trip tickets 
on specified dates, from all stations on 
its lines, to San Francisco and Los An- 

eles, April 9 to September 27; to Port- 
and, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Van- 
couver, and San Diego, May 22 to Sep- 
tember 27, at greatly reduced rates. 

For dates of sale and specific informa- 
tion concerning rates and routes, consult 
nearest ticket agent. 
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EIMEK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing dons on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 








The 
University of Chicago 


SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17—SEPTEMBER 1 








Forst Term, June 1i-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
{ Instruction in ail departments of Arts, ' itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 


CHIcAGO, ILLINOIS 














UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER sCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, English and American Literatare, 


French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 


For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director. Colleg*> Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SIBLEY AND 
COMPANY 


Publishers of 


School é College 


Text-Books 


BEST BOOKS FOR 
PATRIOTIC DAYS 


Kellogg’s New Fancy Drills and 

. The most popular and really val- 
Marches uable book of its kind for school 
use issued. Motion songs and Action Pieces, 
for Arbor Day, Christmas, Memorial Day, Closing 
Day, and all other schoo] occasions. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. ‘overs all grades. Fully illustrated. 
It contains Fancy Ribbon March with Grouping 
and Posing, 6 girls; Hatchet Drill for Feb. 22, 17 
to % children; The Pink Rose Drill, girls. 
Christmas Tree Drill, boys aod girls: Wand Drill 
any number: Delsarte Children, boys and girls: 
Free Drill, any number, Zouave Drill, 25 boys or 
any odd number,etc. Price 25 cents. 


Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. 

Relating to American History: Compiled by 
AticE M. KetLoce. Only book of the kind pub- 
lished. The quotations are arranged topically 
with index for reterence. It contains 32 Quota- 
tions about America: Our Country: 19 about 
Landing of the Pilgrims; 27 on Revolutionary 
War; 220n Washington; 26about Independence: 
16 about Lincoln; 38 about Memorial Day: 6on 
Grant: 590n the American Flag; £7 on Patriot- 
ism. Price, 25 cents. 


Kellogg's Arbor Day Exercises, 
No. 2 Consists of Class Exercises, Recita- 

* tions, etc., fresh and up to, date 
Recently issued. Price, 10 cents. 





Boston-CHICAGO 











Kellogg’s New Patriotic Exer-| 


cise For closing schoo), Fourth of July. 
Washington's Birthday, or any patriotic 


occasion. Pupils discuss brietiy causes of the 


revolution with recitations and songs and end 
with singing Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, using 
small flags. The History class, will greatly en- 
joy this and it will help them to remember. N: 
scenery necessary. Price, 152. 


E. L. KELLOGG & ‘CO., Publishers 


61 East Ninth St., New York 


No 





Teachers’ Agencies. 








VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. 


Address 


TEACHERS’ 


BREWER wes 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLIQHED 21 YEARS 




















. Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 
Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 
sary. Nowisthe time toenro!l. Write to-day for new Manual. 


EDWARD C. DIXON, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scitoine :carcaco 


A S'JCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the timeto Register Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and blank to-days 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union Square " NEW YORK 


FISHER fh. ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


whan" THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
0. J. Auperr, Manager 78 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope REGIS ER NOW FOR S¥PTEMBER 
POSILIONS. Year Book containing valuable intormation free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and bést known in U.S Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn sesso | dom 0. Roorwent, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to College: , Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Uepartment of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
PACIFIC Register with the agency that is on the ground. This Agency does 
» the business in the Pacific Northwest. It has located over 500 
TEACHERS teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 
1905 year book and registration lank. B. W. BRINTNALL, Man- 

AGEN we ager, 523 N. Y. Blk.. Seattle, Wash. 





(Fifteenth year, same manager), ha 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con 
stant demand for good teachers. 























INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “""s2"™ 


MASS, 
Henry M. Puivurrs, Vice-President 
W. H. SarGEant, Secretary 


Joun A. HALL, President 
Wm. W. McCuencu, 2d Vice-President 
December 31, 1904 


- $37,071,298 SURPLUS . 
33,770,675 INSURANCE IN 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 


$3,300,623 
182,874,119 


. . . . . . 


FORCE 





| Since its Organization the Company has Paid to it- Policyhotders in 
DEATH CLAIMS - &$27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 
| DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, 8$13,015,119.88 


| Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 








| TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 

| Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 

| dood —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New_Copyright Introductions-New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket~ Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Vatatogue Free- DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send ‘or one. 





